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Twenty-One Recommendations for 


Improving Public Secondary Education 


JaMes B. Conant 


In The American High School Today 


¢ 


= BELIEVE it accurate to state 
that a high school accommodating 
all the youth of a community is typ- 
ical of American public education. 
I think it safe to say that the com- 
prehensive high school—in contrast 
to the “specialized” high school—is 
characteristic of our society and 
further that it has come into being 
because of our economic history 
and our devotion to the ideals of 
equality of opportunity and equal- 
itv of status. 

Let me state what appear to be 
the three main objectives of a com- 
prehensive high school. They are: 
first, to provide a general education 
for all the future citizens; second, 
to provide good elective programs 
for those who wish to use their ac- 
quired skills immediately on grad- 
uation; third, to provide satisfac- 
tory programs for those whose 
vocations will depend on their sub- 
sequent education in a college or 
university. The comprehensive high 
school in which all three of these 
objectives is reached might be 
taken as a model or pattern. 
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James B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard University, has com- 
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A First Report to Interested Citi- 
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Mv study of American high 
schools has convinced me that small 
high schools can be satisfactory only 
at exorbitant expense. The truth of 
this statement is evident if one con- 
siders the distribution of academic 
talent in the school that serves all 
the vouth of a community. To pro- 
vide adequate teachers for special- 
ized subjects is extremely expen- 
sive. Wide academic programs are 
not likely 
academically talented in a school 


to be offered when the 
are few in number. The situation in 


regard to the nonacademic elective 
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programs in a small high school is 
even worse. The capital outlay for 
equipment as well as the salar! 
of the special vocational instrv. 
adds up to such a large figure in 
terms of the few enrolled as to 
make vocational programs almost 
prohibitively expensive in schools 
with a graduating class of less than 
100. 

For such reasons—only touched 
on here but elaborated in the full 
report—the district which supports 
a comprehensive high school must 
be large enough to provide a school 
of sufficient size. I should like to 
record my conviction that in many 
states the number one problem is 
the elimination of the small high 
school by district reorganization. 

Aside from this important 
change, I believe no radical alter- 
ation in the basic pattern of Amer- 
ican education is necessary in order 
to improve our public schools. If 
all the high schools were function- 
ing as well as some I have visited, 
the education of all American youth 
would be satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, if the 55 schools I 
have visited, all of which have a 
good reputation, are at all repre- 
sentative of American public high 
schools, I think there is one gen- 
eral criticism which would be in 
order: The academically talented 
student, as a rule, is not being suf- 
ficiently challenged, does not work 
hard enough, and his program of 
academic subjects is not of suffi- 
cient range. The able boys too often 
specialize in mathematics and sci- 
ence to the exclusion of foreign 
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languages and to the neglect of 
English and social studies. The 
:vle girls, on the other hand, too 
often avoid mathematics and sci- 
ence as well as the foreign lan- 
guages. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The 21 specific recommenda- 
tions for improving public second- 
ary education which follow are 
based on what I have observed in 
my months of traveling: 

1. The Counseling System.— 
There should be one full-time coun- 
selor (or guidance officer) for 
every 250 to 300 pupils in the high 
school. Through consultation, which . 
should include parents, an attempt 
should be made each year to work 
out an elective program for the 
student which corresponds to the 
student’s interest and ability as de- 
termined by tests of scholastic ap- 
titude, the recorded achievement as 
measured by grades in courses, and 
by teachers’ estimates. 

2. Individualized Programs.—It 
should be the policy of the school 
that every student has an individ- 
ualized program; there would be 
no classification of students accord- 
ing to clearly defined programs or 
tracks such as “college prepara- 
tory,” “vocational,” “commercial.” 
With individualized programs, stu- 
dents do not feel that they are 
labeled according to a program 
they chose in the ninth or tenth 
grade. A student who has elected 
an academic sequence may shift 
to a vocational sequence, and vice 
versa. 
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3. Required Programs for All.— 
The general education requirements 
for graduation for all students 
should be as follows: four years of 
English, three or four years of so- 
cial studies—including two years of 
history (one of which should be 
American history) and a_ senior 
course in American problems or 
American government, one year of 
naieniiine in the ninth grade (al- 
gebra or general mathematics), and 
at least one vear of science in the 
ninth or tenth grade (which might 
well be biology or general physical 
science ). 

This academic program of gen- 
eral education involves nine or ten 
courses with homework to be taken 
in four years and occupies more 
than half the time of most students, 
whatever their elective programs. 


The elective program should re- 
quire for graduation the successful 
completion of at least seven more 
courses, not including physical edu- 
cation. All students should be urged 
to include art and music in their 


elective programs. All students 
should be advised to have as the 
central core of their elective pro- 
grams significant sequences of 
courses, either those leading to the 
- development of a marketable skill 
or those of an academic nature. 

As to standards for “pass and fail- 
ure,” teachers of the advanced aca- 
demic elective courses should be 
urged to maintain high standards. 
The work in the academic elec- 
tive courses should be judged on a 
standard of performance so high 
that students who do not have the 
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ability to handle the subjects are 
discouraged from electing those 
courses pe are prevented from 
continuing in the sequence. On the 
other hand, for the required 
courses another standard should be 
applied. Since these courses are re- 
quired of all, irrespective of ability, 
a student may be given a passing 
grade if he has worked to full ca- 
pacity whether or not a certain level 
of achievement has been reached. 

Ability Grouping.—In the re- 
quired subjects, and those elected 
by students with a wide fange of 
ability, the students should be 
grouped according to ability, sub- 
ject by subject. This type of group- 
not to be confused with 
across-the-board grouping. Under 
the scheme here recommended, 
student may be in the top section 

English but in the middle sec- 
tion in another subject. 

A Supplement to™a High- 
School Diploma.—In addition to a 
diploma, each student should be 
given a durable record of the 
courses studied in four years and 
the grades obtained. The existence 
of such a record should be well 
publicized so that employers ask 
for it rather than merely relying on 
a diploma when questioning an ap- 
plicant for a job about his educa- 
tion. The record might be a card 
that could be carried in a wallet. 

6. English Composition. — The 
time devoted to English composi- 
tion during the four vears should 
occupy about half the total time 
devoted to the study of English. 
Each student should be required to 
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write an average of one theme a 
week. In order that teachers of 
English have adequate time to cor- 
rect these themes, no English teach- 
er should be responsible for more 
than 100 pupils. 

To test the ability of each stu- 
dent in English composition, school- 
wide composition tests should be 
given in every grade. Those stu- 
dents who do not obtain a grade 
on the 11th-grade test commensu- 
rate with their ability as measured 
by an aptitude test should be re- 
quired to take a special course in 
English composition in the 12th 
grade. 

7. Diversified Programs for the 
Development of Marketable Skills. 
—Both boys and girls should be 
given every opportunity to develop 
vocational skills. Half a day is re- 
quired in the 11th and 12th grades 
for this vocational work. The school 
administration should constantly as- 
sess the employment situation in 
those trades included in the voca- 
tional programs, should drop them 
when no longer needed, and be 
ready to introduce new ones when 
opportunities open in the commu- 
nity or area. 

8. Special Consideration for the 
Very Slow Readers.—Those in the 
ninth grade who read at a level of 
the sixth grade or below should be 
given special consideration. These 
pupils should be instructed in Eng- 
lish and the required social studies 
by special teachers who are inter- 
ested in working with such stu- 
dents and who are sympathetic to 
their problems. Remedial reading 
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should be part of the work, and 
special types of textbooks should 
be provided. 


TALENTED AND GIFTED 


9. The Programs of the <Aca- 
demically Talented.—For academi- 
cally talented boys and girls (about 
15 percent of the high-school popu- 
lation), the school should have a 
policy regarding electives to serve 
as a guide to the counselors. For 
such pupils, who should be identi- 
fied as early as possible, I strongly 
recommend the following program 
as a minimum: four vears of mathe- 
matics, four vears of one foreign 
language, and three vears of sci- 
ence, in addition to the required 
four vears of English and three 
vears of social studies. Since such 
students are capable of handling 20 
or more courses with homework, 
additional academic courses may be 
added to the recommended mini- 
mum program. 

10. Highly Gifted Pupils.—For 
the highly gifted pupils—about 3 
percent nationally of the student 
population—some type of special 
arrangement should be made. The 
identification of these pupils of 
high ability may well start in the 
seventh or eighth grade, or earlier. 
If too few in number to warrant 
giving them instruction in a special 
class, a special guidance officer 
should be assigned to the group as 
a tutor. If enough students are 
available to provide a special class, 
these students should take, in the 
12th grade, one or more courses 
which are part of the Advanced 
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Placement Program, as developed 
in recent vears. 

The Academic Inventory.—In 
order to provide meaningful statis- 
tics about the education of the aca- 
demically talented, a school board, 
through the superintendent, should 
ask the principal each year to pro- 
vide an academic inventory. It will 
include, along with other useful in- 
the percentage of the 
talented bovs and 
girls who went on to a two-year 


formation, 
academically 


four-vear 


college, or a 


college, a 
university. 
12. Organization of the School 
Day.—The school day should be so 
organized that there are at least 
six periods in addition to the re- 
quired physical education and driv- 
er education, which in many states 
occupy at least a period a day. A 
seven-period or eight-period day 
may be organized with periods as 
short as 45 minutes. Under such an 
organization, laboratory periods as 
well as industrial-arts courses 
should involve double periods. 
Prerequisites for Advanced 
Academic Courses.—Standards in 
advanced courses should be such 
that those who enrol in each suc- 
cessive course or sequence will have 
demonstrated the ability required 
. to handle that course. 

14. Students Should Not Be 
Given a Rank in Class According 
to Their Grades in All Subjects.— 
The use by some colleges and uni- 
the 
basis of their admission policies 
leads some bright bovs and girls 
to avoid stiff programs. I strongly 


versities of rank-in-class as 
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recommend that the graduating 
class not be ranked on the basis of 
grades obtained in all subjects, and 
that a valedictorian not be named 
on this basis. Admission officers in 
colleges and universities should be 
urged to examine the transcript of 
a student’s entire record rather than 
to rely on the misleading rank 
class. 

15. Academic Honors List.—At 
the end of each marking period, a 
list should be published of the stu- 
dents who had elected courses rec- 
the 
talented and had made an aver- 
On graduation a 
notation might be made on the di- 
ploma if a student had placed on 
the academic honors list in all four 


ommended for academically 


age grade of B. 


vears. In order to provide an in- 
the 
meaningful nonacademic sequence, 


centive for election of a 
those students whose achievements 
outstanding in the courses 


labeled 


should receive 


were 
that are usually “commer- 
cial” or “vocational” 
some recognition. 
16. Developmental Reading Pro- 
gram.—A 


equipment for 


school should have the 
a_ developmental 
reading program. The 
and teachers of English should be 
this voluntary pro- 
gram sympathetically and to urge 
students to take advantage of the 
reading 


counselors 


asked to view 


opportunity to increase 
speed and comprehension. 

17. Summer School.—The school 
board should operate a tuition-free 
which 
are available not only for students 
but 


summer school in courses 


who have to repeat a subject, 
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also for the bright and ambitious 
students who wish to use the sum- 
mer to broaden the scope of their 
elective programs. 

18. Foreign Languages. — The 
school board should be ready to 
offer a third and fourth vear of a 
foreign language, no matter how 
few students enrol.. The guidance 
officer should urge the completion 
of a four-year sequence of one for- 
eign language if the student dem- 
onstrates ability in handling for- 
eign languages. On the other hand, 
students who have real difficulty 
handling the first year of a lan- 
guage should be advised against 
continuing with the subject. 

19. Science Courses.—All 
dents should obtain some under- 
standing of the nature of science 
and the scientific approach by a 
required course in physical science 
or biology. This course should be 
given in at least three. sections 
grouped by ability. To accommo- 
date students who are interested 
in science but do not have the re- 
quired mathematical ability, two 
tvpes of chemistry and physics 
courses should be given. The phys- 
ics course may have: some such 
designation as “practical physics.” 
The standards in both these sec- 
ond courses should be such, how- 
ever, that those with less than av- 
erage ability will have difficulty 
in passing the course. 

20. Homerooms.—For the pur- 
pose of developing an understand- 
ing between students of different 
levels of academic ability and vo- 
cational goals, homerooms should 


stu- 
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be organized in such a wav as to; 
make them significant social units 
in the school. To this end, students 
should be kept together in one 
homeroom for the entire high- 
school course, and care should be 
taken to have each homeroom a 
cross section of the school in terms 
of ability and vocational interest. 


Sufficient time should be allotted 
to the homeroom so that students 
may use this period to develop a 
sense of community interest and to 
have practice in a small way in 
representative government, as in 
election of representatives to the 


student council. 

21. Twelfth-Grade Social Stud- 
ies —In the 12th grade a course on 
American problems or American 
government should be required. 
Each class should be heterogene- 
ously grouped. The course should 
develop not only an understanding 
of the American form of govern- 
ment and of the economic basis of 
our free society, but also mutual re- 
spect and understanding between 
different types of students. Current 
topics should be included; free dis- 
cussion of controversial issues 
should be encouraged. 

I am convinced American second- 
ary education can be made satisfac- 
tory without any radical changes in 
the basic pattern. This can only be 
done, however, if the citizens in 
many localities display sufficient in- 
terest in their schools and are will- 
ing to support them. The improve- 
ments must come school by school 
and be made with due regard for 
the nature of the community. ®¢ 
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What Has Been Accomplished So Far? 
Experimental Staff Utilization Studies 


J. Ltoyp Trump and Lioyp S. MicHAEL 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


7 HE Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School 
had its genesis in 1956 as a result 
of problems associated with the 
shortage of well-qualified teachers 
for the secondary schools of the 
United States. There was much 
concern that school systems in their 
efforts to cope with problems re- 
lating to teacher shortage might 
engage in a number of practices 
which would in reality lower the 
quality of education in secondary 
schools. Such practices as increas- 
ing standard-sized classes, eliminat- 
ing courses and services, lowering 
standards, employing teachers with 
lower qualifications to be in charge 
of the totality of instruction, reduc- 
ing training that teachers should 
receive, and increasing the number 
of hours that teachers might work 
were already being observed as 
methods being followed in adapt- 
ing to the emergency. 

Members of the Commission be- 
lieved that, in contrast to such 
adaptations, it would be better to 
see if experimentation would re- 
veal ways of meeting the teacher 
shortage and at the same time im- 
prove the quality of education 
through better utilization of the 
time and energies of staff and stu- 
dents, changes in curriculum de- 
sign and teaching methods, and 
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J. Lloyd Trump, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, is Director of the Commission 
on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Sec- 
ondary School. Lloyd S. Michael, 
Principal of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Illinois, is Chair- 
man of the Commission. Reported 
from the Introduction, Chapter 1, 
and Chapter XVIII of “Exploring 
Improved Teaching Patterns; Sec- 
ond Report on Staff Utilization 
Studies” in The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XLIII (January 
1959), 3-4, 5-10, 284-85. 





administrative 


reorganization of 
patterns. The Commission was also 


interested in at least three ap- 
proaches to the problem of recruit- 
ing and retaining better qualified 
persons in the teaching profession. 

Many interesting and challeng- 
ing innovations in the staffing of the 
schools are being studied and intro- 
duced into practice. The Commis- 
sion hopes to discover, through ex- 
perimentation done in local schools, 
what phases of what teachers now 
do need to be done by well-trained 
professional persons and _ what 
tasks can be done as effectively, or 
more effectively, by subprofession- 
al persons with lesser training. 
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Taking advantage of newer ma- 
terial aids to instruction, the Com- 
mission hopes to discover how 
these aids may at times be used to 
partially replace teacher time and 
energy, and at other times to sup- 
plement the efforts of the teacher, 
but always to enrich the quality of 
The has 
sponsored experimentation involv- 
ing the use of closed-circuit tele- 


- 


instruction. Commission 


vision, overhead projectors using 


specially prepared transparencies, 
F-M radio, teaching films, locally 
prepared teaching tapes, locally 


prepared slides, and recording de- 
vices. The does not 
imply lack of confidence in the 
the personally 


Commission 


printed page or 
spoken word as methods of instruc- 
tion. The belief exists that, in addi- 
tion to these traditional methods 
of learning, students should have 
of the newer 


available as many 


media as possible. 
SOME FIELDS OF INTEREST 


Preparing students more ef- 
fectively for college and work re- 
quires further emphasis in second- 
arv schools on the development of 
independent responsibility and ca- 
pacity for learning on the part of 
students. It is possible that the time 
and activities of students in second- 
arv schools have been too highly 
structured through scheduling and 
other regulatory The 
Commission hopes to learn through 
experimentation how much time 
students should spend in classes 
and how much time may be prof- 
itably spent by them 


measures. 


working 
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independently in libraries, labora- 
tories, resource and materials cen- 
ters, and in learning experiences 
outside of the school plant. The 
Commission is interested, also,’ in 
curriculum structure and content— 
for example, in discovering what 
curriculum content may be taught 
in larger than usual groups, smaller 
than usual groups, and through in- 
dependent learning by students. 
These are some of the interests 
of the Commission as it strives to- 
ward better staff utilization. They 
are illustrative of the widespread 
research the Commission intends to 
encourage so that schools all over 
the may prac- 
tices in a systematic manner. No 


nation reexamine 
single type of research designed has 
been advocated or insisted on by 
the Some 
might be classified more as demon- 
strations than experimentation in 
the purist sense, although other 
studies have held to the 
classical research pattern. Evalua- 
tion has resulted from both statisti- 
cal and verbal What 
knowledgeable professional people 
believe to be right may be as im- 
portant in evaluating the results of 
an experiment as the statistical 
measures of differences resulting; 
both forms of evaluation are being 


Commission. studies 


more 


inferences. 


used. 

The Commission has insisted in 
all its studies that universities and 
colleges be associated with the 
studies not only for the consultative 
help they can give, but also that 
they might more readily observe 
implications for teacher education 
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in the studies. But the Commis- 


sion believes that significant im- 
provement in teacher morale and 


effectiveness may result from ex- 
perimentation in local schools. One 
of the ways of, improving the qual- 
itv of education is the develop- 
ment of an experimental attitude 
on the part of all. those associated 
with it. While there is no disparage- 
ment of research done in higher in- 
in laboratory schools, 
research 


stitutions or 
the Commission believes 
also needs to be done at the ac- 
tion level in local schools all over 
the United States. 

Approximately 100 junior-high 
and senior-high — schools widely 
scattered in various parts of the 
United States have been, or are 
now, involved in one way or an- 
other in experimental studies of 
staff utilization sponsored by the 
Commission. Studies completed in- 
clude the use of noncertified labo- 
assistants to extend science 
pupils at the 
High School, 
Roseville, Minnesota; use of tape 
recordings in Westside Junior-High 
and Senior-High Schools, Omaha, 
Nebraska; closed-circuit 
television in Evanston Township 
High School, 
school bus drivers as teacher as- 


ratory 
opportunities for 


Alexander Ramsey 


use of 


Illinois; and use of 
sistants in driver education in Rich- 
wood and Webster Springs High 
Schools, West Virginia. 

Other are 
ducted on 
teaching, on the redeployment of 
students to improve staff utiliza- 


studies being con- 


class size and team 


tion, on core curriculum, on teach- 
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ing a complete year of physics -by 
use of special phy sics films, to men- 
tion a few. A number of new proj- 
ects were started in 1958-59, in- 
cluding a state-wide effort involv- 
ing 15 schools systems in Illinois. 
The studies vary widely and 

wide variety of approaches to im- 
proved staff utilization are repre- 
sented in the reported experiments. 
A substantial number of conclusions 
are revealed in the reports to date. 
The following list pulls together a 
number of these conclusions. The 
order has no significance either in 
importance or frequency with 
which the various conclusions were 
reported in the studies. The list 
presented is conservative in that it 
would be possible to present a 
much longer list of tentative find- 


Ings. 


FINDINGS TO DATE 


The following findings apparent- 
lv are justified on the basis of the 
reports: 

Students can learn when taught 
by means of television, electronic 
tape, overhead projector, and films. 

Size of class in itself has little: 
relationship to the achievement of 
students. 

Students can learn materials as 
well in large groups of 70, 100, on 
even 1100, as in traditional classes 
of 25-30. 

Teachers believe a number of ad- 
vantages accrue to themselves and 
students when teachers work to- 
gether as teams rather than sepa- 
rately as individuals. 

Small schools as well as large 
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can benefit from the aid of univer- 
sitv consultants. 

Promising students who are not 
going to college for financial rea- 
sons can become potential teachers 
when scholarships are provided. 

Carefully selected and trained 
noncertificated persons can effec- 
tively perform a number of sub- 
professional teaching services which 
now require time all energy of 
certificated personnel. 

Students can profitably make use 
of laboratory facilities outside of 
regular class time, including Satur- 
days, even though the ‘laboratories 
are supervised by trained, though 
not certificated, personnel. 

A schedule of classes that pro- 
vides flexibility in meeting days 
and length of periods in relation to 
purposes can be constructed. 

New buildings can be planned 
and existing ones remodeled to fa- 
cilitate flexibility 
relation to purposes and content of 
instruction. 

Teachers engaged in staff utili- 
zation studies reflect gains in mo- 
rale. Individual differences among 
teachers in interests and competen- 
cies can be recognized in assign- 
ments to specific teaching respon- 
sibilities. 

Personnel resources exist in com- 


- 


in class size in 


munities to supplement the services 
of the professional staff. 

Stimulating widespread action 
research is possible in a wide va- 
riety of schools. 

Curriculum organization is re- 
lated to staff utilization. 

Teachers can readily and effec- 
tively learn the use of electronic 
and mechanical aids to instruction 
with a minimum of training by uni- 
versity consultants. 

The provision of subprofessional 
assistants for appropriate phases of 
instruction may actually simplify 
scheduling of students, make pos- 
better services to students, 
and be financially feasible. 

Small schools as well as large 
can profit from staff utilization 
studies. 

The Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School of the 
NASSP expects to complete its 
sponsorship of experimentation by 
September, 1960. It does not be- 
lieve that all of its purposes will 
have been accomplished by that 
time, but hopes that sufficient mo- 
mentum may be created so that 
others will carry on comparable ac- 
tivities aimed at achieving more 


effective utilization of staff in sec- 
€ 


sible 


ondary schools. 


/-V teaching cuts down tardiness, absenteeism, and bad 


behavior and results in better learning, according to reports 
of a Detroit ETV teaching experiment. Pupils enrolled in 
TV courses and control groups were tested both before and 
after the TV courses. Results, after the year-long experi- 


ment, showed that TV classes 


control groups. 


improved more than the 





Our Gravest Problem 
Character Building in Youth 


Joun E. GrinnELi 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


= 
\. HARACTER building is a 
prime responsibility of the school. 
Character building is more than an 
objective of education—it is the 
heart of education, the essential 
meaning of education. Nothing else 
in education is worth having with- 
out rich, significant character. 

How should the school go about 
building character? Most teachers 
express anxiety about this problem. 
Many of them consciously work to- 
ward the end of making their stu- 
dents understand the differences 
between good conduct and bad con- 
duct in the classroom, on the play- 
grounds, and elsewhere. I am sure 
that I can offer no original method, 
perhaps not even an original idea. 
But I think I can safely suggest 
that four approaches to the prob- 
lem are being recognized: one, by 
precept; two, through the study of 
lives of men and women who have 
made important contributions to 
civilization; three, by the teacher's 
example; and four, by the student's 
doing. 

The church has leaned mainly on 
the first precept. Many educators, 
too, have believed that if the youth 
knew what was best to do he would 
do it. Under that assumption, all 
that is necessary is for teachers to 
make sure that all children are 
taught frequently and clearly the 
difference between right and 
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wrong. Now few, indeed, would 
rule out such teaching by precept 
as useless. One must, however, la- 
ment the fact that too often it is 
considered the best, if not the only, 
method of teaching character. If it 
is to be effective at all for the great 
mass of our students, it must be 
supplemented by the other ap- 
proaches. 

What of the second method—the 
study of lives of men and women? 
For pure inspiration to right living 
this is a singularly effective device. 
Autobiographies and_ biographies 
are always available. It is always 
prefer rable that students read the 
books voluntarily, of course, but 
many other methods of capturing 
the essence of the personality of the 
great man or woman are possible, 
as for example, in book reviews, 
dramatizations, class study, or sim- 
ply in talks about the person. I am 
of the same mind as Pope that “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” 

Every youth who reads Benja- 
min Franklin’s autobiography, for 
example, finds himself wanting to 
adopt some of Franklin’s virtues; 
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or, if the vouth reads the life of 
Louis Pasteur or the biography of 
Lincoln, he becomes for awhile a 
voung Pasteur or a young Lincoln. 
Let a young girl read much about 
Helen Keller or Madame Curie or 
Florence Nightingale or Jane Ad- 
dams and her life will never be 
quite the same The musi- 
cally-inclined students might be en- 
couraged to read about great mu- 
sicians. Those who have 
in art might read about the artists. 
In every field great men and wom- 
their lives taught others 
how to live. The youth learns, for 
instance, that little of greatness is 
accidental but is the result of dedi- 


a ga in. 


interest 


en by 


cation, work, and often of suffer- 
ing. 

About the third of our four ap- 
proaches, we have no_ illusions. 
Much of what is bad or good in 
each of us is the result of our fol- 
lowing the example of someone we 
admired. day after 
day all his life long, is an example, 


just 


Every teacher, 
good or bad, strong or weak, 
or unjust, generous or ungenerous, 


kind or unkind. is not an acci- 
dent that many pete say years 
after they 
such things as, “I learned fairness 
Miss Nelson. I 
her to have a closed mind on any- 
thing. She was a wonderful teach- 
er.” 

But too 
strangely 
what they 
reflected in their teaching and in 
their out-of-class_ relations with 


their students. Many of their stu- 


leave the public school 


from never knew 


teachers have a 
unrealistic that 
are is not in any sense 


many 
notion 


EDUCAT 


ION DIGEST 


dents know them almost as well as 
they know themselves—sometimes 
even better. I am one who believes 
emphatically that character must 
be in the teacher before it can be 
in the student. And in these days, 
when the home is often failing be- 
cause of confused values or because 
both parents are working, the child 
becomes more dependent for his 
on the school. This we 
and we should wel- 


examples 
should realize; 
come the burden. 


MOST EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


The fourth approach is the. one 
the school is coming to adopt as 
the most effective of all—following 
John Dewey's famous principle of 
learning to do by doing. it is a rec- 


ognition of the principle that the 


chief object of education is to in- 
fluence conduct and that the only 
way we can judge education is by 
changed conduct. We have, there- 
fore, encouraged in our public 
schools activities through which, by 
doing, boys and girls form firm 
principles of right and wrong. By 
making choices day after day be- 
tween a right course and a wrong 
course, between the just and the 
unjust, the responsible and the ir- 
responsible, they grow in firmness 
of character and assurance of val- 
ues. 
Our 
ties, 
scholastic sports and interclass com- 
all our school 
clubs—provide a_ rich 
ground for all the elements of char- 
without wise su- 


student government activi- 
our service clubs, our inter- 
petitions—in short, 
training 


acter. However, 
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pervision they may have an effect 
opposite from what we _ intend. 
Carelessly conducted, they can sim- 
ply promote the evils already ex- 
isting in the gang or group that 
dominates them. Any principal or 
coach or club sponsor who thinks 
his mere presence is enough should 
have his head examined. Extraclass 
activities need constant evaluation 
and supervision, even more than 
the activities because 
they are potentially more useful 


classroom 


and more dangerous. 

However we teach character, we 
must decide for ourselves what 
qualities we want it to include and 
then we must not lose sight of our 
goal. What actually is good charac- 
ter? 

Whenever we think of a reason- 
able composite of good character 
we must place high on the list the 
moral values and ethical principles, 
including such eternal verities as 
honesty, responsibility, and justice; 


the spiritual values such as respect 
for the individual; loyalty and good 
citizenship; and the less tangible 
qualities of “wisdom, compassion, 
and courage,” which produce good- 
ness along with greatness in a 


man or in a society. These are only 
a few. In which of these we have 
made the most progress and in 
which we have been most remiss it 
is not for me to judge. Certainly in 
the sweet name of teaching we 
must give diligent attention to all 
of them. 

What specific activities should 
nurture these qualities? To some 
extent they will vary from school 
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to school, from community to com- 
munity, and from state to state. I 
believe, however, that the teacher 
cannot achieve much by working 
alone nor can the whole school at- 
tain the desired ends working only 
within the school. We must recog- 
nize that our big problem is how to 
sweep the home and the whole 
community into our project. The ; 
building of character must go on | 
wherever the children are. Until we ; 
convince the parents and the city } 
fathers that the problem is as ur- 
gent for them as it is for us, we 
cannot hope for full success. 

By working in every community 
of America we must make our 
whole country conscious of a posi- 
tive program for character build- 
ing. We should have everybody 
working for more constructive TV 
and radio programs and moving 
pictures. We can, if we plan care- 
fully and work hard 
enough, have recreational programs 
that will build the staunchest kind 
of boys and girls. We can have our 
vouth aware of community needs 


enough 


from their earliest vears, and have 
them working as faithfully for 
these needs as the noblest of adults 
are doing. Teen-agers, instead of 
having nothing to do but hang 
around street corners and foment 
rebellion against order and decen- 
cv, will be studying means for im- 
proving the quality of living in 
their community. Like the hen in 
Robert Frost’s poem, they will 
“shoulder with a wing so strong, 
they'll make the whole flock move 


along. « 





’ has 


More Than Suspected 
How Many 


Words Does a 


First-Grade Child Know? 


Bur.LeEIcH H. SHIBLES 


In Elementary English 


| SURVEY of the literature on 
estimated size of understanding vo- 
cabulary of first-grade children re- 
veals disparity among the conclu- 
sions of teachers, educators, re- 
search specialists, and the results 
of actual testing. And, although 
there is a large variety of experi- 
mental information on measure- 
ment of vocabulary, it apparently 
not produced _ significant 


changes regarding language skills. 
In early estimates of the size of 
vocabulary reported by Kirkpatrick, 


Terman and Childs, Brandenburg, 
and Neher, an abridged dictionary 
was used and representative sam- 
ples were taken from these diction- 
aries for the vocabulary tests. It 
apparently had not occurred to re- 
searchers at that time that they 
were necessarily limiting the size 
of individual vocabularies based on 
tests constructed from such sam- 
ples. It was not until many years 
later that this fallacy was identified 
by Seashore and Eckerson, who, 
with Mary K. Smith, concluded it 
is the size of the dictionary em- 
ploved that is the deciding factor 
in estimated vocabulary size rather 
than the size of the sampling of 
words. A _ pocket-size dictionary 
cannot give a person the opportuni- 
tv of demonstrating all of the words 
he knows. 
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Present research seems to agree 
that the larger the number of words 
in a dictionary, the greater the op- 
portunity for each individual to 
show his knowledge of words; 
hence, the larger will be individual 
vocabulary estimates. If one is un- 
willing to give an individual oppor- 
tunity to show all of the words that 
he knows, by taking one’s sample 
from an abridged dictionary, it 
would appear impossible to esti- 
mate the true size of any individ- 
ual’s vocabulary. 

In 1941 Mary K. Smith at- 
tempted to measure the individual 
differences in total English vocabu- 
lary through the use of the 
Seashore-Eckerson English Recog- 
nition Vocabulary Test, derived 
from a sampling of the Funk and 
Wagnalls New Standard Diction- 
ary of the English Language, 1937 
edition. She tested children in 
Grade I through Grade XII. The 
total number of children tested on 
the first-grade level was 44, and 
the results of testing indicated an 
average total vocabulary on the 
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first-grade level to be 23,700 words. 
This is a substantially higher esti- 
mate for first-grade children as 
compared to those reported by 
Madorah Smith and Dolch. 

Concerned with adding to evi- 
dence on this important matter, the 
author, for his current study, se- 
lected 183 bilingual and mono- 
lingual children from seven schools 
in Maine communities which ap- 
peared to have similar  socio- 
economic levels. Interview-type sit- 
uations were arranged to make the 
children feel at ease. They came 
to the testing room one at a time. 
The examiner followed the _pro- 
cedure in the administration of the 
tests almost identical to that used 
by Mary K. Smith. The following 
table indicates the “average num- 
ber of words known by 137 mono- 
lingual first-grade children tested, 
along with the results reported by 
Marv Smith for 44 monolingual 
pupils” on the same level. 


Group 
Shibles’ First Graders 18,924 
Smith’s First Graders 16,900 

Forty-six of the 183 first-grade 
children tested were _ bilingual. 
These had been deliberately in- 
cluded for purposes of comparison 
of the performance of monolingual 
and bilingual children on both the 
intelligence and vocabulary tests. 
The tests used for these children 
may have been unsuitable but if 
the data obtained is valid, it would 
appear that the bilingual child is 
not sufficiently advanced in the 
English language to receive the 
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same instruction on the first-grade 
level as is the average monolingual 
child. =, 

Conclusions reached from the 
study are: 

1. First-grade children apparent- 
ly have a much larger understand- 
ing vocabulary than has been pre- 
viously estimated. 

2. The utilization of an _ un- 
abridged dictionary as a basis of 
word sampling has resulted in sub- 
stantially greater understanding of 
vocabulary estimates over the 
abridged dictionary and word lists. 

3. The size of the understanding 
vocabulary of first-grade children 
appears to have a fairly steady 
growth with measured intelligence. 

4. Test results indicate that first- 
grade children who come from a bi- 
lingual background have a some- 
what smaller understanding vocab- 
ulary estimate from those children 
who come from a monolingual back- 
ground. ; 

5. As a result of this study, it 
would appear that many educators 
are underestimating the size of to- 
tal understanding vocabulary of 
first-grade children. 


Size of Vocabulary 
Derived Terms 

7438 26,362 

7100 24,000 


6. Data derived as a result of 
this study substantiates the gener- 
al size of first-grade children’s un- 
derstanding vocabulary as estimat- 
ed by Mary K. Smith in 1941. 

7. It appears that the bilingual 
child is not sufficiently advanced in 
the English language to receive the 
same instruction on the first-grade 
level as the average monolingual 
child. 

8. It would seem unwise to start 
any but children of superior lin- 
guistic ability with a second lan- 
guage unnecessarily during the 
preschool years. e 


Total Words 





This Isn’t a Popular Position, but... .” 


The Dangers of Nonconformism 


Morris FREEDMAN 


In The American Scholar 


| / 

/ VOT long ago I heard one of 
this country’s professional intellec- 
tuals—a former university president, 
a present foundation president—ad- 
dress a university gathering of 
several hundred persons. The gen- 
tleman attacked the blight of con- 
formism in the United States. He 
deplored the fact that men in gray 
flannel suits had become “inter- 
changeable”; he lamented the loss 
of true individualism. I do not men- 
tion his name, for I agreed with 
much of what he said, and what I 
did not agree with is not quite my 
point at present. 

What struck me while listening 
to his urbane talk was his own “in- 
terchangeable” appearance: neat, 
three-button blue suit, plain tie, 
precisely coiffured graying hair, 
erect carriage; the very model of 
a model executive, not only inter- 
changeable with dozens of men in 
similar positions and in “gentlemen 
of distinction” ads, but ready to be 
played in the movies by a dozen or 
so actors—Walter Pidgeon, Cary 
Grant, Gregory Peck, Ray Milland. 

It struck me as somewhat odd, 
too, that several hundred persons 
would applaud in unison a speech 
urging y, and _ that 
during the question period one of 
the questions that did not “con- 
form” with the speaker's view 
should be greeted with derision. 


noncon form itv, 
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Of course, one man’s conform- 
ism may be another man’s heresy. 
But what seems to have taken place 
in American intellectual life in re- 
cent years is the rising of just about 
any nonconformity to the status 
of respectable orthodoxy. It is even 
more strange that it has become as 
risky to attack these nonconform- 
ist orthodoxies as it ever was to 
attack a conformist one. These 
days the best protection is to be- 
come a nonconformist. 

The question of conformity, of 
course, exercises only those certain 
portions of the American popula- 
tion that loosely may be called the 
“intellectual” circles. The issue of 
conformity scarcely exists for 
others, the majority who conform 
automatically, and happily, with- 
out giving the question a second 
thought. Nonconformists have this 
majority in mind when they attack 
conformity. They condemn this ma- 
jority for deriding individual dif- 
ferences, for responding in herd- 
fashion to the blandishments of 
advertising and public-relations ex- 
perts, for being responsible for mass 
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taste and mass opinion. No doubt 
the nonconformists are right in all 
of these charges. Yet it may easily 
be shown that the selfelected non- 
conformists are culpable on every 
count on which they attack con- 
formists. 

It has been well established that 
nonconformists, instead of respond- 
ing to the values of tabloid news- 
paper, subway car, or television ad- 
vertisements, respond to a no less 
specific and no less rigid set, par- 
ticularly those in the advertise- 
ments of The New York Times, The 
New Yorker, the Saturday Review, 
and the like, or of the commercials 
of FM that broadcast 
classical music all day. Although 
the nonconformist may refuse, with 
a shudder, to engage in the bar- 
baric practice of drinking instant 
coffee, he will no less eagerly sip 
espresso. 

But if all this were merely a mat- 
ter of making comments on the 
eating, drinking, dressing, or en- 
tertainment habits of conformists 
and there would 
not be much point in bringing it 
up. Actually much more is_ in- 
volved. 

It seems to me that the ortho- 
doxy of the nonconformists is es- 
pecially dangerous since it claims 
to be the result of free investiga- 
tion and free thought, the products 
of the uncontrolled individual mind. 
Orthodoxy clearly related to some 
conformist dogma we can so much 
more easily accept or reject on its 
own basis. 

Let me cite the subject of educa- 


stations 


nonconformists, 
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tion from among a number I might 
have chosen. The country is en- 
gaged in a major debate on the 
problem. The debate is quite lim- 
ited, on one side, to the profes- 
sional educators, referred to as “ed- 
ucationists” by the opposition; and, 
on the other, to what might be 
called the humanists, many of 
whom would also proudly claim the 
title of nonconformist (for they re- 
fuse to accept the majority attitude 
toward education). Now I like to 
think of myself as among the hu- 
manists; and I am certainly ap- 
palled by the more extreme notions 
of educators who believe in teach- 
ing the “whole child” (presumably 
to the suppression of any talented 
part of him), who believe in teach- 
“life adjustment” rather than 
subject matter, who believe in “so- 
cial promotion,” et cetera, et cet- 
era, ad nauseam. I hold that per- 
such things with- 
out qualification should be opposed 
I believe that they 
should not have a final or exclusive 
say about the schooling of Ameri- 
can children, as they now do in 
many places. But having said this, 
I must also say that I do not think 
that the professional educators are 
to a man villains or idiots—as many 
critics of them do say or come close 
to saving. 


ing 


sons who believe 


vigorously; 


REALITY FORGOTTEN 


I probably would not have come 


to this conclusion, mild as it may 
seem, except for the excess and 
inconsistency of the professional 
nonconformist on the subject of ed- 








ucation. Like nonconformists else- 
where, the nonconformist here pre- 
fers to deal with abstractions rather 
than with reality. One of the many 
realities of the problem of Ameri- 
can education is surely the im- 
mense compulsion for universal 
schooling. Most states have some 
kind of law compelling attendance 
in school by every young person up 
to a certain age regardless of his 
willingness to learn. I do not say 
that such laws offer a blanket ex- 
cuse to educators for their posi- 
tions, but these laws, the result of 
great community pressures in the 
past, are almost always neglected 
by extremist critics of the schools 
who insist on an across-the-board 
raising of standards. Nor have I 
seen critics of the schools consider 
the broader pressures in American 
life that tend to make American 
education the very special thing 
that it is. 

Consider Life magazine’s much- 
publicized first issue in a series on 
the “Crisis in Education.” It blasts 
the casual diffuseness of American 
schools by contrast with the con- 
centrated seriousness of Russian 
schools. The day of a Russian boy 
and the day of an American boy of 
the same age are compared, both in 
school and after. As one might ex- 
pect, the American boy is inept at 
mathematics, which he takes as a 
joke; he tosses off his homework; 
he is adept only at rock-and-roll 
and swimming. In short, the Amer- 
ican boy is typical of many Ameri- 
can young people, who among 
other things, are interested in find- 
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ing out about the making of a 
movie, or looking at scantily 
dressed young actresses changing 
costumes, or reading about horse 
racing and the latest trend in cars, 
or going to church to see their min- 
ister perform tricks of magic, or 
looking at the new fashions in 
clothes and carpets—or reading the 
latest Life, which, in addition to 
criticizing American education, de- 
voted that same issue to covering 
all of these edifying and instruc- 
tive aspects of the broad American 
scene for its readers. Life maga- 
zine, itself, is certainly one of the 
main forces in making American 
life what it is; yet the editors, I am 
sure, would never think of blam- 
ing themselves for emphasizing 
values possibly inimical to serious- 
ness in education. (Perhaps I ought 
to mention that I do not belong to 
the nonconformist faction which 
criticizes Life; all in all, if anyone 
cares, I think the magazine is all 


right.) 
THE PARTY LINE 


It was not so long ago that a 
position taken by a Luce publica- 
tion would have been instinctively 
opposed by large numbers of non- 
conformists; but Life in recent 
years has so well caught the im- 
portance of being fashionably non- 
conformist that it is now a leader 
in establishing accepted noncon- 
formist thought. So, on the matter 
of education, Life, and other media- 
shaping mass nonconformist ide- 
ology, have now laid down the 
party line, making it intellectually 
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suicidal to suggest that possibly 
the educators have their own pecu- 
liar problems to solve before they 
can reshape their curriculums to 
respond to the present pressures. 
On most campuses, I venture, a 
professor in liberal arts would be 
read out of the ranks if he said a 
good word about colleges of edu- 
cation, let alone about educational 
television, which combines two 
bogeys. The pressure of non- 
conformists to force an unmodu- 
lated conformity to their present 
position on education makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for humanists of 
good will to communicate with the 
educators in any manner which is 
conducive to understanding and 
progress ° 


MAY DO DAMAGE 


I have selected the field of edu- 
cation here as an example because 
the danger of intransigent non- 
conformism seems to me greatest 
at this moment in that area; non- 
conformist opposition may yet do 
as much damage to American edu- 
cation as the educators themselves 
have done—although I concede it 
would probably take nonconform- 
ism a long time to establish a 
record of equal harm. 

There is nowadays no more self- 
righteously, high- mindedly closed 
mind than that ‘of a nonconformist. 
It is likely that he will begin every 
conversation with some such gam- 
bit as, “I know this isn’t a popular 
position, but . . . .” He will insist 
that no one since Galileo or Joan 
of Arc has had as much courage as 
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he. Challenge him, and he will dis- 
miss you as a peasant not worth his 
attention. You can never ask about 
the emperor's clothes lest you prove 
at once, in the nonconformist’s eyes, 
to be a monumental repository of 
naivete. 


CONDITIONED REFLEX 


I suppose that the mass produc- 
tion, which was invading every as- 
pect of American life in the twen- 
ties and the thirties, had to be re- 
sisted by a determined seeking out 
and idealizing of the unique, the 
handmade product or thought. One 
would have expected, however, or 
at least hoped, that the impulses 
that turned “thinking” persons 
away from the passive acceptance 
of mass-produced things and ideas 
would have also brought them to 
the enlightenment of approaching 
any thing or idea on its own merits 
rather than through a conditioned 
reflex. 

If nonconformity is to have its 
rightful say in American life, as it 
did with Emerson, Thoreau, Whit- 
man, and Veblen, it must stop 
making a fetish of itself. Conform- 
itv with its range of established, 
nonevangelical possibilities may, in 
the end, prove to have the greater 
attraction for those genuinely seek- 
ing a free and full life. After all, 
unrestricted nonconformism is one 
of the honorable paths in American 
history. In the meanwhile, we must 
oppose all efforts of the dedicated 
nonconformists to make us not con- 
form according to their own set of 


rules. e 




















No Formal Professional Study Required 
The School Administrator in Great Britain 


CaLviIn GRIEDER 


In The Nation’s Schools 


ee S a “professor of school ad- 
ministration” I would be unemploy- 
able in Great Britain. There, three 
elements typically comprise the 
preparation of British school ad- 
ministrators in positions correspond- 
ing to our superintendents of 
schools. These are: a good general 
education; experience as a teacher 
for 10 to 15 years; and experience 
as an assistant or deputy education 
officer. 

These are well recognized in 
America as important factors in the 
preparation of top administrators. 
The most noteworthy difference is 
the complete absence in Britain of 
formal professional study of educa- 
tional administration. This omis- 
sion is not fortuitous, but stems 
from the conviction that what we 
call graduate study in school ad- 
ministration is unnecessary. 

How then does a man equipped 
with a good general education 
(which means about what we mean 
by the term) and the necessary 
years of experience as a_ teacher 
proceed “up the line” to adminis- 
tration in Britain? At about 30 to 
35 years of age, this teacher, prob- 
ably encouraged by men in influ- 
ential positions if he’s got the stuff, 
will apply for posts advertised as 
vacant at the level of assistant ed- 
ucation officer or deputy education 
officer. Experience at this level is 
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mandatory for appointment later 
as chief education officer, not man- 
datory by law but by practice. It 
may be noted that experience as 
headmaster (principal) of a school 
is not looked on as an essential 
step in the line of advancement. 
The headmastership (at the ele- 
mentary level, the headship) is re- 
garded as a career in itself and is 
usually a lifework. 

Now, when one considers that 
in a nation of 50 million people 
there are only 189 positions as 
chief education officer, it is easy 
to see that the competition is ex- 
ceedingly keen and that the selec- 
tion is rigorous indeed. This may 
be better appreciated if we imag- 
ine there were only about 700 po- 
sitions as superintendent of schools 
in the entire U.S.A. 

And I must say that the educa- 
tion officers and deputies I have in- 
terviewed during my stay in Brit- 
ain have impressed me very fav- 
orably. They are well informed, 
alert, deeply interested in their 
work, highly esteemed in their com- 
munities. Some attain a national 
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reputation, indicative of the large 
place education occupies in local 
government in the kingdom. It is 
the most important single function 
left to the local (that is, county 
and city) government to adminis- 
ter, even though much is nationally 
controlled. 

The position of the education of- 
ficer in Britain is not unlike that of 
our city superintendents. From a 
list of applicants, the education 
committee or county council selects 
the man it wants. He is appointed 
for an indefinite term and holds of- 
fice so long as he discharges his 
duties satisfactorily. It is very hard 
to dismiss a chief education officer, 
I was told. There must be clear and 
incontrovertible evidence of seri- 
ous shortcomings. 

The chief education officer is the 
professional head of the education- 
al enterprise in his city or county, 
working in about the same relation- 
ship to the education committee as 
an American superintendent does 
with the local board of education. 
But it does seem to me that his 
work is more ministerial than the 
exercising of leadership and actual 
service as an executive officer. 

Since much of educational ad- 
ministration in Britain is regulated 
by national law, perhaps the neg- 
lect of professional preparation is 
more defensible in Britain than it 
would be in the U. S. Salaries at all 
levels, including chief education of- 


pe Sone always assume that the other person has equal 
intelligence—he might have more.—From York Trade Com- 


positor. 





ficers, are specified in national 
scales, normally subject to revision 
every three years. Retirement is 
nationally administered. Buildings 
are paid for largely by the na- 
tional government. Teacher-educa- 
tion programs have been pretty 
well standardized. 

Most important, curricular con- 
tent and sequence are so greatly 
controlled, or at least influenced, 
by the examination system that 
there is little scope for local activi- 
ty in curriculum improvement or 
experimentation. Of course, the 
whole of Great Britain is smaller 
than my own state of Colorado, so 
we might more properly think of its 
educational administration in com- 
parison with our state administra- 
tion rather than as a federal gov- 
ernment concern. 

The men with whom I have 
talked believe they are fairly paid 
in comparison with others in gov- 
ernment service, including educa- 
tion. They don’t work quite the kill- 
ing hours that big city superintend- 
ents in the United States put in, 
but they do work hard. The pace 
of their work is more leisurely. 

While I have met with cordial 
reception everywhere, I have found 
almost no curiosity about education 
administration in the U.S.A. I be- 
lieve Americans generally are more 
interested in how others live and 
work than others are interested in 
how we live and work. e 








Is the Period of Myopic Vision Passing? 
New Adventures in Tomorrow's Education 


Joun K. Norton 


In The School Executive 


Jue biggest job which confronts 
educational leadership in 1959 is 
that of improving the schools. The 
question is this: How to project an 
education appropriate to the de- 
mands of our times? 

A gap exists between the needs 
of society and the educational bene- 
fits being received. We need to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the 
schools in preparing citizens to deal 
with domestic problems of increas- 
ing scope and complexity. The re- 
lation of education to the changed 
and changing scene, and to the role 
which the United States must play 
in it, must be appraised and acted 
on promptly. Better education of 
top talent, not only in the fields of 
science, mathematics, and language, 
but in all cultural areas, must be 
accomplished. Education for in- 
creased productivity is essential in 
maintaining a high standard of liv- 
ing and in guaranteeing national se- 
curity. 

The role of education in provid- 
ing a more healthful environment 
for teen-age youth under modern 
industrial and urban _ conditions 
must be clearly defined and put in- 
to effect. Mounting juvenile delin- 
quency testifies to failure in this 
regard, by society as a whole as 
well as the schools. There is need 
to assess the significance for educa- 
tion of the fact that military pre- 
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paredness places new obligations 
on youth today. 

Such are the positive issues of 
educational policy and purpose to 
be dealt with in 1959. This is a 
job that cannot be done in one year, 
but a start can be made. Coopera- 
tive action by citizens in general 
and educators in particular in solv- 
ing the problems presented will be 
a long step towards the kind of ed- 
ucation our society needs. 


SOLID BACKING 


There is solid backing for the 
idea that education has a major 
and growing role to play in the 
evolution of our great society. A 
series of national commissions of 
representative citizens have so con- 
cluded. The Committee for the 
White House Conference, headed 
by Neil H. McElroy, in 1956 and 
President Eisenhower’s Committee 
on Education beyond the High 
School in 1957 reported that the 
survival and welfare of mankind 
may depend on the kind of educa- 
tion we give our citizens and lead- 
ers. In 1958 a special report to the 
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Rockefeller Brothers Fund con- 
cluded that: 

Education has always been es- 
sential to the achievement of our 
political and moral objectives. It 
has emerged as a necessary ingre- 
dient in our technological advarice- 
ment. And now events have under- 
scored its value in terms of sheer 
survival. 


Achievement of a breakthrough 
in the educational program must be 
accompanied by corresponding de- 
cisive action in its financing. One 
of the ingredients of better per- 
formance by the schools is ade- 
quate support. Without this sup- 
port most of the hopes for 


educational excellence will end in 
futility. 

It would be hard to find a more 
fallacious conclusion concerning the 
financing of education than that 


“we cannot, for any amount of 
money, buy a better education for 
our vouth.” This not only takes 
issue with common sense but, more 
important, is at odds with research 
on the cost-quality relationship in 
education. This research finds that 
there is high correspondence be- 
tween level of school support and: 
(1) quality of teaching personnel 
employed and other school facili- 
ties available; (2) achievement in 
the three R’s in elementary school 
and in academic subjects in high 
school as measured by standard 
tests; and (3) scope of educational 
program. 

Excellent teachers, trained coun- 
sellors, superior administrative lead- 
ership, as well as school buildings 
and other physical equipment es- 
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sential for high performance, are 
costly. Furthermore, school person- 
nel must be employed today in a 
highly competitive market for top 
talent. Any enterprise, public or 
private, which now operates under 
the handicap of semistarvation will 
lose out in securing its fair share 
of such talent. The fact that educa- 
tion has so operated, first in the de- 
pression of the 1930's, then during 
World War II, and recently in the 
post-war period, is a root cause of 
its current shortcomings. 


WARNINGS DISREGARDED 


The warnings of a series of com- 
missions have been disregarded. 
The National Resources Planning 
Board in 1943, President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
in 1947, and the Twentieth Century 
Fund in 1950 all indicate that in- 
creased expenditures for education 
are needed for an educational pro- 
gram adequate to meet our na- 
tional needs. 

In 1958 a study panel reported 
to the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
as follows: 

All the problems of the schools 
lead us back sooner or later to one 
basic problem—financing. It is a 
problem with which we cannot cope 
halfheartedly . .. It will not be 
enough to meet the problem grudg- 
ingly or with a little money. The 
nation’s need for good education is 
immediate. And good education is 
expensive. 

A major responsibility of educa- 
tional leadership in 1959 is to pre- 
sent local and state educational 
budgets which do more than main- 
tain the financial status quo. These 
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budgets should aim at a_break- 
through to new conceptions as to 
the importance of first-rate educa- 
tion. 

Citizen groups should be enlist- 
ed in defining a quality program 
and in estimating its cost. There 
should be a sharp break with the 
policy of timidly presenting a mini- 
mum budget which we hope the 
people may be willing to finance. 
Rather, the budget should propose 
expenditures sufficient to buy the 
kind of school program which the 
people should want to support in 
the interest of individual well-being 
and national security. 

There are powerful forces to sup- 
port such a strategy for public edu- 
cation in 1959. There is the great 
American tradition in education 
founded on respect for the individ- 
ual and belief in necessity of uni- 
versal education. The pronounce- 
ments of responsible national com- 
missions of lay citizens not only 
acknowledge the traditional values 
of universal education, but also em- 


phasize its major role in national 
The federal 
has cast off its lethargy regarding 
the financing of education in its 


surviv al. gov ernment 


declaration of policy in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 
1958: 

The Congress finds and hereby 
declares that the security of the 
nation requires the fullest develop- 
ment of the mental resources and 
technical skills of its young men 
and women. The present emergency 
demands that additional and more 
adequate educational opportunities 
be made available . . . The present 
educational emergency requires ad- 
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ditional effort at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

In the Act which this statement 
introduces, the Congress author- 
izes funds to assist in financing 
loans to able students; national de- 
fense fellowships; better provisions 
for identifying and counseling able 
students; and the development of 
better programs in science, mathe- 
matics, foreign language, and vo- 
cational and technical education. 

Public education has been the 
target of a barrage of criticism in 
recent vears. Criticism has ranged 
from irresponsible name calling and 
misrepresentation to thoughtful 
and constructive proposals for im- 
provement. Now controversy con- 
cerning education is inherent in a 
free society. It has been a root 
source of educational progress in 
the United States. The keen inter- 
est of the people in their schools re- 
flects a realization of their basic 
importance. 

And now there are signs that this 
recent period of captious criticism, 
of confusion, and of myopic vision 
concerning the role of education in 
the world of today is about to pass. 
Factual material is replacing hear- 
say and outrageous claims that “we 
are less educated than 50 vears 

Reports “from the grass 
are beginning to come in 
as they do, it is becoming 
clear that “bargain-basement edu- 
cation is no bargain.” A new faith 
in public education is one of the 
creative forces whereby America 
will fulfill the potential of its 
ideals. sd 


ago.” 
roots” 
and, 





Let’s Educate Men as Men 


Shopkeepers or Schoolmasters? 


WILLIAM H. Cornoc 


In Journal of the American Association of University Women 


a NE can easily get the impres- 
sion from a large and vocal faction 
in pedagogical circles that schools 
should take a market research ap- 
proach to their sources of study, 
and that the main task of superin- 
tendents and boards of education is 
to maintain good customer rela- 
tions. This businesslike viewpoint 
may be what is called in the box- 
ing ring a “crowd-pleasing” aggres- 
siveness, but it has, probably lost 
as many bond issues‘as it has won, 
and it has turned schoolmastering 
into shopkeeping. 

I have nothing against shop- 


keepers. They are engaged in an 
honorable and valuable vocation. 
It is their right and their necessity 
to stock their shelves with a vast 


varietv of goods, from which con- 
sumers may make both wise and 
wasteful choices, and to permit con- 
sumers to ask for what they don’t 
see and to order what the store 
does not have in stock. A shop- 
keeper can and must advertise to- 
day’s specials and give his wares 
the lustre of newness and at least 
the appearance of being a bargain. 

I don’t think education is obliged 
to do these things. Rather I think 
it must not do them. 

One of the most agreeable, 
plausible, saleable, and unassailable 
assumptions ever advertised as the 
sole aim of education in this coun- 
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try is that our goal is “education 
for all American youth.” Now we're 
all for it. It has a soul-pleasing wist- 
fulness and ambiguity about it, like 
“every man a king,” or “land of op- 
portunity”; it is also pregnant with 
promise and is richly humanitarian. 
Indeed, education for all American 
youth is not only the essence of our 
political and social commitment, it 
is the moral fulfilment of the Amer- 
ican dream. What stands in the 
way is the babble of soothsayers, a 
small but energetic troupe of se- 
mantic clowns, who interpret our 
dream badly, or dissolve its mean- 
ing in the vapors of some oracular 
piftle. 

This mundane, or pragmatic, in- 
terpretation of the American educa- 
tional dream is the teaching pro- 
fession’s philosophical justification 
for shopkeeping. The argument 
goes something like this: 

The schools must serve the needs 
of all youth. (Presumably all youth 
know, or can quickly be told what 
because, as the 


their needs are, 
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threadbare phrase goes, most of 
these needs are “felt needs.”) 

All needs are equally important. 

Society’s needs are for well- 
adjusted citizens, conscientious and 
skilled producers, and wise (but 
not too wise) consumers. 

The schools must offer broad 
and varied and ever-unfolding op- 
portunities to youth to meet their 

varying needs at varying levels of 
ability and interest and at the same 
time serve society and the state by 
tooling up the educational machine 
to build enfranchised and economi- 
cally usefui automatons. 


SURE WAY TO MEDIOCRITY 


I think there is no surer way to 
educate for mediocrity and the vig- 
orous pursuit of mindless conform- 
ity than basing education on such 


assumptions. 

Education for all American youth 
cannot be based on either youths’ 
felt or unfelt needs or society’s self- 
preserving demands. 

To do the first is to disintegrate 
into monstrous variety. The school- 
master need not be even a shop- 
keeper; he can be a check-out clerk 
and send the consumer of schooling 
happily on his way after a credit- 
count indicates that the scholar has 
collected some educational experi- 
ences. 

To design a school’s teaching to 
accord with the instrumental phil- 
osophy that schools are to be used 
to machine men into economic units 
and political multiplicands is to 
flatter communism with outrageous 
imitation. Citizens of a free society 


cannot be mass-produced. We don’t 
have the tools and dies, for all our 
earnest selfdeception about educat- 
ing for citizenship. The prime re- 
quirement of a citizen in a democ- 
racy is that he be a person and 
know that he is a person, sovereign, 
integral, and inviolate. The business 
of education in a democracy is the 
cultivation of such persons that 
they may understand, enjoy, and 
reverence the high and difficult 
calling of being men, the vocation 
of humanity. 

How does one educate all Ameri- 
can youth for the vocation of hu- 
manity? We frankly don’t know 
whether it can be done. But we do 
know two things: We know that it 
can’t be done by education for life- 
adjustment, or education for citi- 
zenship, and we know, or should 
know by this time, that the prag- 
matic, permissive, needs-meeting 
approach to mass education has 
been a spectacular flop. It is time 
to dismiss the pitchmen who are 
seeking to run this carousel. They 
will soon be telling the kiddies that 
to the skillful, well-adjusted rider 
all the rings are brass! 

Education for all depends on, 
and can derive only from, a 
clearsighted interpretation of the 
American dream, undiverted, un- 
corrupted, and undismayed by 
shopkeeping, soothsaying, and 
practical aims. It also depends on 
a teaching profession willing to 
stand up and be a profession on 
some other basis than questionably 
useful and unquestionably — super- 
ficial certification requisites alone. 
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Education for all in the vocation 
of humanity depends on an obtru- 
sive, insistent, and deep-rooted re- 
spect for learning, for creative 
imagination, for man’s heritage and 
mission; in short, on the moral and 
intellectual climate of America. It 
depends more on these things than 
on the individual’s capacity and 
will to learn; the person’s capacity 
and will are the functions of the so- 
ciety, the culture, and the teaching 
to which he has been exposed. 

Often when home, society, reli- 
gion, and the culture all fail to sup- 
port and develop the individual’s 
capacity and will, great teaching— 
patient, zealous, and clear—will do 
it. Great teaching has changed not 
only lives but whole societies and 
cultures. That is why it is depress- 
ing to find teaching so often con- 


Problems of Education 


cerned with shopkeeping and sales- 
manship, even selfdefense. 

For the first time in the history 
of the world, if man survives at all, 
it seems possible that many men 
will be able at long last to live as 
men, free of political bondage, 
free of economic enslavement, free 
to enjoy a second Eden of plenty, 
peace, and beauty. Science will 
surely release mankind to this fear- 
ful freedom. Only the humanities 
and the arts, along with science, 
can teach us how to live then. 

Perhaps education for this new 
life of man cannot be achieved in 
this generation, or the next, but if 
we are to educate for life and not 
for death-in-life, which is the life 
of the well-adjusted mass man, we 
had better get on with the chal- 
lenge of educating men as men. ® 


© I find that the three major administrative problems on a 
campus are sex for the students, athletics for the alumni, 
and parking for the faculty.—Clark Kerr, University of 
California. 

© A good high-school program in many ways is like a 
satellite. It cannot be developed and set in operation over 
night. It is the product of years of accumulated knowledge 
and educational perceptions, applied by skillful, profess- 
ional personnel. It takes expert and scholarly attention, 
and able administration, to remedy its weaknesses and 
failures and to keep it in proper orbit.—L. J. Stiles. 

© There is much more to good teaching than merely “keep- 
ing school.” The attitudes, feelings, concepts, and prac- 
tices that distinguish the fine teacher have been learned, 
and can, to a substantial degree, be taught.—Stephen 
Corey. 





A, List of Fire Prevention Hints 
School Fires 


In Safety Education 


Y } / ANY major aspects of school 
fire protection are of primary con- 
cern to the administrative and op- 
erating staffs rather than to the 
teacher or the pupil. 

Such responsibilities include 
building and fire escape construc- 
tion—restriction of large floor areas, 
enclosing all floor openings, install- 
ing smoke-proof enclosed masonry 
towers inside buildings, enclosing 
fire doors and fire stops, panic hard- 
ware, outward-opening doors, ven- 
tilation and heating system, sprink- 
ler system, fire-alarm system—and 
maintenance features—rubbish dis- 
posal, proper storage of flammable 
materials, checking for locked fire 
escape exits, keeping outside fire 
escapes free of ice and snow, and 
checking fire extinguishers. 

In spite of the imposing list of 
fire protective measures which do 
not administratively concern the 
teaching staff teachers do have 
definite obligations and responsibil- 
ities to know about fires and to 
teach what they know. Teachers 
and pupils should understand the 
causes of fires and must know what 
they can do to minimize the dan- 
ger of school fires and what to do 
in case of fire. Keeping pupils safe 
while learning offers an unexcelled 
opportunity for teaching fire pre- 
vention. 

From the earliest grades, chil- 
dren should be taught fire safety 
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specifically as a part of daily living. 
lire safety should become habitual. 
Unless pupils are always conscious 
that fire safety is necessary, such 
activities as fire drills and the like 
lose their effectiveness. Such spe- 
cific instruction should be spaced 
throughout the school year, not 
just concentrated during Fire Pre- 
vention Week. 

Fire safety, being an important 
part of the curriculum, should be 
integrated with as many studies as 
possible. Science, arts and crafts, 
health education, social studies, all 
lend themselves well to teaching 
fire safety, fire statistics, and fire 
hazards. 


Fire-safety plays, essays, and 
posters (student-drawn, — student- 


written, or otherwise), bulletin 
boards, trips to the local fire de- 
partment, proper fostering by 
teachers of young pupils playing at 
being firemen, student fire marshals 
and fire inspectors are some of the 
activities that develop proper atti- 
tudes toward fire safety. 

The following safety precaution- 
ary measures are important: 

Children should be prevented at 
all times from wearing costumes 
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that are gauzy or filmy or made of 
paper. If such costumes are worn, 
they should be made _ flame- 
resistant. There are commercial 
products available today for mak- 
ing paper and cloth costumes flame- 
resistant. 

Under no circumstances should 
persons in costume come near an 
open flame of any kind. Teachers 
should rigidly enforce this rule, and 
the use of candles in school plays 
should be banned. 

If a costume should catch on fire, 
the victim must never run! Run- 
ning only fans the flames. To 
smother the flames, the victim 
should be placed at once in a hori- 
zontal position and wrapped im- 


mediately in a rug, blanket, coat, 


or any type of covering available. 
Wrap the covering around the neck 


first to keep flames and poison 
gases awav from the face. If there 
is no covering available, the flames 
mav be smothered by rolling one’s 
body over the victim on the floor. 

Candles should never be used in 
jack-o’-lanterns or at Christmas 
time; the danger of fire is too great. 
Use a small flashlight or electric 
light instead of a candle. 

Never cover or shade bare light 
bulbs with paper or allow bulbs to 
touch anv flammable material. 

All paper and cloth used for dec- 
orations should be made fire resist- 
ant. 


EXIT DRILLS 


Emergency exit drills should be 
carefully taught. 
First of ail, pupils must be taught 
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how to leave the building in an or- 
derly, safe (controlled) manner— 
to avoid panic which emergency 
conditions tend to create. Loitering 
and talking must not be tolerated, 
but safety should not be sacrificed 
for unnecessary speed. 

Emergency exit drills must be 
practiced often so pupils develop 
the habit of orderly evacuation. 
Everyone must learn exit proce- 
dures—not only how to exit from 
the homeroom but from every lo- 
cation in the building. Fire preven- 
tion specialists suggest drills twice 
a month until exit procedure be- 
comes routine. During the first part 
of the term, however, a weekly drill 
is not too frequent. Hold drills at 
various times of the day and on dif- 
ferent days of the week so pupils 
may have practice leaving from 
their several work stations. 

Pupils not familiar with exit 
drills, especially in kindergarten 
and the first grades, should be in- 
structed by the homeroom teacher 
about what to expect in the drill. 
Upper grades may be instructed in 
a general assembly. 

Persons should not be permitted 
to stop for personal belongings, 
such as hats and coats, during an 
exit drill, since doing so defeats the 
drill’s purpose. Don’t discontinue 
drills during the winter months, 
however , because of not being able 
to stop for wraps. Drills are neces- 
sary all vear around, and fires are 
more likely to occur in winter than 
any other time. Most states have a ° 
few mild days, even in winter. In 
elementary schools, the alarm could 
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be sounded just after children put 
on wraps for playground or recess 
period. 

Since a drill may be called when 
pupils are using Bunsen burners or 
blow torches, operating ovens, 
mangles, electric irons or motors, 
or have fires lighted in laboratory 
or shop activities, teachers should 
instruct pupils beforehand how to 
shut off motors, turn out furnaces, 
etc., immediately when the alarm 
sounds. 

Students must be taught to re- 
route their lines to another exit if 
the designated exit is blocked. This 
practice is the only safe way to de- 
velop routine without panic in case 
of actual emergency. Post signs in 
each room to show exact routes 
which are to be followed in case of 
a blocked exit. 

Teachers must never show signs 
of panic. Teachers’ panic may 
breed pupil panic. 

To avoid panic, special drill pro- 
cedures are necessary from the 
lunchroom, gymnasium, or audi- 
torium. A large part, if not all, of 
the student body gathers daily in 
these locations. 

Teachers, other personnel, and 
disabled children must not be per- 
mitted to remain in the building. 
Any exceptions defeat the purpose 
of the drill. 


FIRE ALARMS 


There must be a designated,-re- 
sponsible adult to sound fire-alarm 
signals for practice drills. The 
alarm should be distinctly different 
from bells used for class purposes. 


Assistants may be assigned to take 
charge of drill when the designated 
person is out of the building. 
Teachers and pupils should know 
who is in charge and should under- 
stand that, for safety, obedience is 
essential. 

Since automatic class bells may 
sound even during a fire, there 
should be one distinct signal for 
the return to the building, and only 
an authorized person should sound 
the signal. 

The responsibility for turning in 
a fire alarm, either by fire-alarm box 
or telephone is, generally speaking, 
that of the principal’s office. How- 
ever, all teachers and older students 
should know how to turn in an 
alarm if the occasion demands. The 
fire department number should be 
posted near all phones. 

Definite procedures should be 
established for every situation 
which may arise, including the des- 
ignation of monitors and their al- 
ternates who will close classroom 
windows; remove crippled and 
otherwise disabled children; assist 
in directing lines; search for pupils 
in toilet rooms, laboratory stacks, 
workrooms, swimming pool, show- 
ers, locker and dressing rooms, etc. 
Closet doors should be closed when 
the room is vacated. Pupils in these 
various locations should pass out 
of the building in the line nearest 
them. Outside the building, these 
students should receive permission 
and report to their own teachers. 

At the sound of the emergency 
exit alarm, teachers in charge of 
physical education and swimming 
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classes should direct pupils to put 
on—quickly—sufficient clothing for 
leaving the building. 

All teachers should check attend- 
ance the first thing in the morn- 
ing and then keep their pupil ros- 
ters readily available so they can 
be taken outside the building dur- 
ing a drill. Rosters should be 
checked as soon as the designated 
stopping point is reached. 

All teachers should know the 
stopping point for their room. These 
points should be in areas at least 
50 feet from fire hydrants and fire- 
fighting equipment, and clear of 
traffic. 


GENERAL PRECAUTIONS 


The following general precau- 
tions also should be observed: 
Teachers and older pupils should 


know location of and how to use 
fire extinguishers in the areas in 
which they are involved. Available 
fire extinguishers must be suitable 
for the type of hazard in the area 
involved. 

A direct channel for reporting 
fire hazards must be known to all 
pupils and teachers. 

In rural schools (where often 
little or no fire protection is avail- 
able), heating’ systems are some- 
times coal, wood, gas, or oil stoves. 
Only an instructed, authorized per- 
son should be allowed to operate 
this type of heating arrangement. 

Never use kerosene or gasoline 
to start or implement coal or wood 
stove, or any other type of fire. 

If radiators are gas-steam type 
with individual heating units, they 
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should be provided with tamper- 
proof handles to prevent unauthor- 
ized use and subsequent escape of 
gas. Do not permit students to med- 
dle with these radiators regardless 
of the type of handle. 

Any work with explosive chemi- 
cals, Bunsen burners, blow torches, 
alcohol lamps, ete., should be care- 
fully supervised. Especially impor- 
tant is the disposal of hazardous 
chemicals, etc., after class labora- 
tory work is finished. 

Don’t allow automatic sprinkler 
heads ever to be painted. 

Check fuse link operating mech- 
anisms on all fire doors. 

Domestic-science teachers should 
see that students follow safe cook- 
ing procedures and that pilot flames 
on appliances are always working. 
Bottle gas (propane) systems 
should be installed according to 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion Standard #58. Gas used 
should contain a malodorant. All 
gas leaks should be reported at 
once. 

Be sure that all gas appliances 
are supplied through rigid piping 
with proper shut-off valves. Do not 
use flexible connections or permit 
amateur tampering by anyone. 

Don’t place cooking equipment 
near window curtains. They may 
blow into the flame or heating unit 
and cause a fire. 

Permit no obstructions in corri- 
dors, stairways, doorways, or near 
entrances. Boxes, bookcases, pianos, 
tables, and bicycles are some com- 
monly found obstructions in many 
schools. 2 





Maybe You Can Collect the Rest 
A Kuss for a Down Payment 


HELEN BRUFFY 


In West Virginia School Journal 


wit NUMBER nine shoe on a 
size six foot, a pair of overalls that 
had been worn in the mines (the 
suspenders fastened to the bib with 
two small nails), a miner's cap 
pulled down over a mop of black 
curly hair which hadn't been cut 
for some time. Dressed thus, 13- 
vear-old Sammy came to school the 
first day of school and sat down on 
a bench in the back of the room. I 
watched the expression on his face 
turn to bitter sarcasm as the first, 
second, and third graders passed 
him on their way to their seats. 
The chip, or let’s call it problems, 
he carried must have weighed a 
ton. 

When I had taken the names and 
ages of the other children, I went 
to the back of the room and sat 
down beside Sammy on the bench. 
I was almost afraid to talk to him. 
He was almost as tall as I was. 
There he sat staring at the floor. 
“Youre new here, aren't you?” I 
asked. 

“Yes’m,” he answered. So then, 
question by question, short answer 
by short answer, I learned that he 
was Sammy Elders . . . . seventh 
year in school . . . . third grade. He 
had last lived in Virginia, but only 
for a short time. 

“I didn’t go to that school much 
—we moved. Didn't like the teach- 
er nohow.” 





Helen Bruffy is a teacher at Bolair, 

West Virginia. Reported from West 

Virginia School Journal, LXXX 
(February 1959), 11, 24-25. 





“How old are you, Sam?” 

“I'm goin’ on 14 this month.” 

So that was Sammy, or Sam, he 
told me he wanted to be called. 

I had handed out copies of the 
first-grade and second-grade read- 
ing books, when I looked up to see 
Sam coming toward me, dragging 
his feet to keep from stepping out 
of those shoes. 

“Do I hafta read ‘On Four Feet’ 
this year with the first grade? I 
finished “Ted and Sally’ last year. 
If I hafta read ‘On Four Feet’ and 


“come up and read with the first 


grade I ain’t comin’ to school.” 
“No, you'won't have to read ‘On 
Four Feet’—and you won't have to 
come up and read with the first 
grade either, Sam,” I said. When I 
had told him that he was in the 
fourth grade and he would read 
with the fourth grade, he straight- 


ened up and looked at me. 


“Thank yeh, mam,” he said, “but 
I don’t know them big words in 
that fourth-grade book.” 

“Tll get you a book that you can 
read in,” I said. 

“If yeh kin, I'd be much obliged,” 
he said, and started dragging those 
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large shoes back to the bench in 
the rear of the room. 

Well, I thought, a splinter, at 
least, has been removed from that 
chip on his shoulder. 

I started to work that evening 
trying to find a book that Sam 
could read. I found one, a second- 
grade book that was used years 
ago. I tore the cover so that he 
wouldn't know that it was a sec- 
ond-grade book. It was made up 
mostly of animal stories. 

The next morning I gave the 
book to him and told him to look 
through it. When he brought it 
back to my desk, he said, “Thanks, 
mam, it isn’t a first-grade book. 
Why can’t they make all fourth- 
grade books like this one—without 
such big words? Why can't all 
stories be about animals? I like ani- 
mals.” 

But it was that same week I 
found out what a terrible temper 
Sam had. It was about those shoes 
he was dragging around. They were 
getting on my nerves, and it seems 
they were bothering the children, 
too. Sam was fixing the fire when 
one of my first-grade boys stepped 
up to him and said, “Sam, you are 
wearing your father’s shoes.” I saw 
Sam draw the poker back as if he 
were going to strike the child. 

I yelled, ‘ “Sam!” 

“These ain't my daddy’s shoes— 


they are mine.” 

I had just excused the children 
for recess and I told the little boy 
to go play with the other children. 


please put down the 
I said. “Do you know that 


“Sam, 
poker, } 
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you might have killed that little 
boy if you had hit him?” 

“I wasn’t goin’ to hit him cause 
he was right, these are my daddy’s 
shoes. I ain't got none. These are 
work shoes he wears to work. When 
he goes to work I hafta go bare- 
foot ‘cause he has to wear these 
‘ens. When he has to take these 
‘ens for work, I'll hafta go bare- 
footed and I ain’t coming to school 
no more. Dad has been out of work 
and he can’t buy me none ’til he 
gets another pair for hisself.” 

I said, “When you go home for 
lunch, you ask your mother if she 
would care if I gave you a pair of 
shoes.” 

“She won't keer none, I’m sure,” 
“but I'll ax her.” 

Then, “Sam, you are going to 
have to learn to control your tem- 
per. That little boy didn’t mean to 
hurt you.” 

“Yes, everybody tries to hurt me. 
Everybody picks on me—nobody 
likes me.” 

“Oh, ves, they like you,” I said. 

“But you are going to have to stop 
and think before you get so angry. 
Learn to smile. You never smile. 
And, you must stop and think!” 

“I can’t think. That is one thing 
I can't do, is think,” he said. 

“All right, but you can count. 
You can count to 10 very slowly 
when you see you are getting angry 
—count your fingers, because if 
you don’t learn to control your 
temper no one will like you; and if 
you hurt someone, or maybe kill 
them while you are angry, you will 
be sent to the reform school and 


was his _— 
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you know what that will mean. If 
you would go to the reform school, 
your life would be ruined. Every- 
one would be afraid of you— 
now wouldn’t that be a terrible 
thing to happen? When you go 
home for lunch, tell your mother 
what I have told you—ask her if I 
haven't told you right.” 

I already knew Sam’s mother. 
She had been helpful and coopera- 
tive and Sam had shown his fond- 
ness for her in several ways al- 
ready known to me. When he came 
back from lunch, he said, “I tried 
what you told me. I got mad at my 
sister and I started to sock her, but 
I counted my fingers, and when I 
counted ‘em all, I didn’t want to 
sock her any more. It worked. An’ 
I told my mom what you told me, 
too, and she said you told me the 
truth and iffen I listened to you I 
would grow up to be a fine man 
some day. She told me to thank 
‘you, but I don't know how. And 
she told me to be good to you and 
do everything I could for you. I 
don’t know how to thank you, so 

” He moved around to where I 
was sitting at my desk and kissed 
me on the cheek. “That’s a down 
payment.” As he ran from the room 
looking embarrassed, he said, “You 
are the only teacher I ever kissed.” 

That happened the third week 
of school. Sam had problems. But 


oh, what a problem he could have 
been for me. 

I noticed him the next few days 
dropping out of a game. He would 
turn his back and count his fingers. 

Now I have had him for seven 
weeks. He hasn’t caused me any 
trouble. He has learned to play 
with the other children. He has 
also learned to smile. But he is 
leaving me. They are moving. I 
am writing this story for the teach- 
ers. One of you will get my Sam. 
If you see him pull out of a game 
and start counting his fingers, let 
him count them, because he was 
just ready to sock someone. 

Don't try to make a lawyer, doc- 
tor, or a teacher out of Sam; it 
can’t be done. But remember this— 
one of these days he may be your 
child’s next door neighbor. Try to 
help him become a good neighbor 
and a good citizen. 

Teach him to read from Lassie, 
Roy Rogers, or Bugs Bunny, but 
please don’t make my Sam read 

“On Four Feet.” He doesn’t know 
all the words in the book, but he 
know kids’ ‘books. 

He may be in a dozen different 
schools before he gets to yours, but 
if he just goes to you for the last 
week of the school term, please 
promote him and collect the rest of 
my payments—I got the down pay- 
ment and it was wonderful. . 


ail CHIP on the shoulder is about the heaviest load a 
man can carry.—From Oklahoma State School Board Asso- 
ciation News Letter. 





Be Sure to Dress Informally, Joe 


The Folklore of Workshops 


Dennis TRUEBLOOD and RICHARD FRANKLIN 
In Adult Leadership 


yo: E stared down at the card in 
his hand. In bold, hand-wrought 
letters was his name: BONIFACE 
O. WITHERSPOON. 

“That,” the pretty girl at the 
registration desk was saying, “is 
your name tag. Just pin it on your 
shirt after you've changed into 
casual clothes. All the men wear 
sports shirts here. Makes things 
more informal. And we call each 
other by our first names. 

“Mine’s Bonnie, by the way, 
Boniface.” She smiled gaily at the 
similarity of their first names. “I’m 
Dr. Griffith’s secretary. Tom, that 
is—he wants me to call him Tom 
during the workshop.” 

All Mr. Witherspoon could do 
was nod his head, mumble his 
thanks, and hurry up the stairs to 
his room. He looked around. Be- 
side two other beds sat the lug- 
gage of occupants who evidently 
had arrived before him. A tennis 
racquet and ball glove were draped 
over one suitcase. Then it hit him. 
He, a bachelor of 37, who had slept 
alone from the age of one, must 
share this small space for four 
weeks with a pair of roommates. 
And one was a sports enthusiast. 
Witherspoon was not opposed to 
athletics, but nowadays he seemed 
to find pleasure in other forms of 
recreation. And nowadays, also, he 
preferred just plain “Mister” With- 
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erspoon. Besides, except for his 
mother, nobody had ever called 
him Boniface. 

And thus we find our friend in 
a state of animated suspension, 
mixed with anxiety, like many 
other workshoppers before him. A 
pretailored jacket—with its tradi- 
tional structural stays built in snug- 
ly here and there—awaits each par- 
ticipant or delegate as he enters 
the door. 

It needs now to be made clear 
that the authors are strongly sym- 
pathetic to the workshop way of 
learning. The comments which fol- 
low are from personal observations 
of practices in perhaps a hundred 
educational affairs called work- 
shops. We have, ourselves, too 
often subscribed to some of the 
folkways, or folklore, which seem 
to have grown up around the work- 
shop. Is it inevitable that each 
workshop be conducted within the 
folklore of what is becoming a ritu- 
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alistic process? Let us examine some 
of the more common folklore prac- 
tices, by way of pointing up this 
tendency. 


FOLKLORE PRACTICES 


1. A formal “steering commit- 
tee” must be organized and appear 
in the records of the workshop as 
performing its duly accepted func- 
tion. But what is that function? 
Thoughtful answers to this question 
and a reexamination of the whole 
workshop committee system are 
likely to indicate that this is an 
area in the workshop which is 
rapidly approaching the folklore 
stage. 

It is imperative to recognize the 
degree of planning which must be 
undertaken prior to the beginning 
of the workshop—selection of staff, 
arrangements of physical facilities, 
selection of participants, determin- 
ation of over-all objectives, and se- 
lection of content areas. But with- 
in the confines of these prior 
decisions, planning should be as 
flexible as possible in order that 
needs of participants can be met, 
but met only within the area of 
openly defined restrictions of a par- 
ticular workshop. The establish- 
ment of an elaborate set of com- 
mittees on the grandiose assump- 
tion that the workshop experience 
is completely flexible, developed 
around all of the needs of all the 
participants, is not only intellec- 
tually dishonest but may even im- 
pede the education of the partici- 
pant. 

2. Workshoppers must eat, sleep, 


play, study, do everything together. 
An important part of a workshop 
experience is interaction with other 
members of the group. This itself 
is an acceptable objective for the 
workshop way of learning. But do 
we not sometimes over-structure the 
workshop to deprive the individual 
of the need for privacy? Certainly 
some of the uses of “groupness” in 
the workshop way of learning are 
at the level of folklore. 

3. Group techniques are the 
core of the workshop way of learn- 
ing. But group techniques become 
“group dynamics” in the minds of 
many workshoppers. Have you 
ever heard, “I went to a workshop 
and learned group dynamics”? How 
important is it to teach group tech- 
niques as skills out of the context 
of meaningful situations? Have we 
perhaps overstressed the use of 
group techniques for their own in- 
ternal value? Are role playing, use 
of group observer, buzz groups, 
“cracker barrel” sessions, the black- 
board summary, better placed in 
the context of meaningful group 
activity rather than as tool prac- 
tice? How can we develop skills 
in the use of group techniques with 
proper application? The folklore of 
group techniques is rampant in our 
communities today! 

4. The workshop sets an atmos- 
phere which allows the individual 
freedom to explore his attitudes 
free from pressure. True! Free from 
back-home community pressure. 
But what about the subtle coercion 
of the workshop group itself? Have 
you ever seen a bigot operate free- 
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ly in an intergroup relations work- 
shop? Or an individualist in a pro- 
cess analysis group? The atmos- 
phere of freedom to explore is an 
accepted folkway of the workshop 
way of learning. Is it really true? 
The four folkways of the work- 
shop to which attention has been 
called here are only a few of the 
many which have developed 
around the workshop movement. 
If space permitted it would be well 
to explore several others. Here's 
just a listing of some examples: 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


Delegates and staff must call 
each other by their first names. 
The workshop must open each day 
with group singing. All participants 
must dress informally, whatever 
their backgrounds or customs. 
Workshoppers are learning only if 
they're “having fun.” 

Or: The design of the workshop 
must include time periods for gen- 
eral sessions, small group sessions, 
films, field trips, social hours, and 
individual consultation regardless 
of the size, background of the 
group, and content goals of the 
workshop. The small work groups 
of the workshop must report their 
findings verbally to the total group, 
come what may. Their final reports 
must be original and unusual in 
presentation, regardless of content. 
The workshop must include daily— 
sometimes thrice daily—written 
evaluation. 

And: The “leaderless” group is a 
necessary stage in the workshop 
learning experience. Workshop par- 
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ticipants must sit in a circle re- 
gardless of number of participants, 
space facilities, or session content. 
Resource speakers should make 
their presentations from a sitting 
or slouching position. The work- 
shop staff must identify as mem- 
bers of the group. And they must 
have available and must apply a 
universal pattern of professional 
rules and behavior, e.g., always 


calm and accepting. And certainly 
every workshopper before return- 
ing home must be able to use the 
professional jargon of the workshop. 


NOT IN ALL WORKSHOPS 


These are practices which do not 
appear in all workshops but are 
prevalent enough to raise ques- 
tions, to suggest that they should 
not be accepted at face “value on 
every occasion. In short, they 
should not yet become ritualized 
shibboleths. Experimentation — to 
say nothing of research—still is 
needed before the “Newtonian” law 
of workshops is written. 

This brings us back to Boniface 
O. Withetspoon. He may be a bit 
unusual, perhaps not the typical 
workshopper. But are workshops 
only for conformists, or for those 
less than one standard deviation 
from the mean? If the Wither- 
spoons are harmed in any way, or 
have negative experiences, if they 
fail to make the growth possible in 
a truly favorable learning climate, 
then the time has come to reexam- 
ine the fledgling, but demanding, 
folklore which so often governs the 
workshops they attend. e 





A Check List for 


_ An Effective School Program 


In How Good Are Your Schools? 


(Editor’s Note: The following 
list of questions can serve as a 
check list for both educators and 
parents. Presented here are the 
elements of an effective school pro- 
gram, followed by questions on 
each element to help determine if 
the program and facilities of your 
school system are adequate.) 


at N effective school program 
provides an adequate program 
for all learners. 

Does your public school program 
provide: 

For all ages from kindergarten 
through adulthood? 

For the average, the mentally re- 
tarded, the highly talented? 

For the handicapped and/or 
emotionally disturbed? 

Do all elementary and secondary- 
school pupils attend full-time ses- 
sions? 

An effective school program rec- 
ognizes differences in learners. 

Does your school system recog- 
nize that children learn at varying 
rates, in different ways, and reach 
different levels of achievement? — 

What adaptations of curriculum 
content and methods provide for 
children’s social, emotional, physi- 
cal, and mental differences? 

In what ways are outside inter- 
ests of learners used to reinforce 
learning and to develop other in- 
terests? 





Reported from How Good Are Your 
Schools?, a publication of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1958). The 32-page 
pamphlet was the result of a proj- 
ect, directed by Doak S. Campbell, 
of an informal Council on Instruc- 
tion of the N.E.A. orgariized to ex- 
plore instructional problems of a 
general nature. 6-8. 
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Is each child challenged to 
achieve to his maximum capacity? 
Is he placed in a situation where 
he can achieve a satisfactory meas- 
ure of success? 

Does the school attempt to de- 
velop in each learner, appropriate- 
ly for his age and ability: level, a 
respect for work and excellence in 
performance, an appreciation of 
learning, and the ability to carry 
a task through to completion? 

An effective school program pro- 
vides favorable environment for 
teaching and learning. 

Are classes small enough to in- 
sure individual attention for each 
child? Has your child the oppor- 
tunity to take part, to ask ques- 
tions to get needed help from the 
teacher? 

Is there sufficient space in each 
classroom for pupils to move about 
freely? 

Is there work space for exhibits, 
demonstrations, and projects? 
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Are classrooms well lighted, 
cheerful, and comfortable? 

An effective school program de- 
velops responsible citizens. 

Do your schools help pupils 
learn and practice the responsibili- 
ties and privileges of citizenship in 
a democracy? 

Are pupils growing in the abili- 
ty to locate facts and make judg- 
ments? 

Are pupils learning to assume re- 
sponsibility for their actions? 

Do pupils have opportunity to 
learn to work and play in groups? 

Does your school program pro- 
mote pupil initiative and creativi- 
ty? 

An effective 
identifies and 
needs. 

Does your school have a well- 
organized pattern for testing the 
intelligence, achievement, apti- 
tudes, and interests of pupils? 

Are results of achievement tests, 
teachers’ observations, and other 
recorded data used at all school 
levels in planning each pupil’s pro- 
gram? 

Does your school system have 
definite plans for diagnostic and 
remedial work in subject areas 
where help is needed? 

How does your school program 
provide for pupils of all ability 
levels? 

What expert help is available for 
the study and treatment of physi- 
cally and emotionally handicapped 
pupils? 

Are there regular and effective 
medical and dental inspections? 


school program 
meets individual 
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An effective school program has 
home and community support. 

Are standards of achievement 
mutually understood by classroom 
teachers, pupils, and parents? 

Does the system of reporting 
pupil progress give essential infor- 
mation needed by pupils, parents, 
and other teachers? 

In what ways are community re- 
sources and special talents of lay- 
men utilized to enrich the school 
program? 

What aspects of the total educa- 
tional program needed by children 
and youth may best be performed 
by the schools? By other commu- 
nity agencies? By shared respon- 
sibility? 

An effective school program 
builds high morale. 

Do pupils attend school regu- 
larly and arrive on time? 

Do they take pride in the 
school? 

To what extent is discipline a. 
problem? Why? 

To what extent do teachers seek 
out causes of malbehavior? 

Do teachers in dealing with dis- 
cipline cases avoid personal emo- 
tional involvement? 

Is morale of the staff high? 

Is there a pervading sense of 
purpose and a climate of enthus-. 
iasm? 

An effective school program is 
periodically reviewed. 

Has the curriculum of local 
schools been critically reviewed in 
recent years? 

Have changes been made in ac- 
cordance with changing needs? ® 





Some Why’s and How’s 


Communication in Administration 


B. H. JARMAN 


In Journal of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 


aa constitutes 
man’s most important invention, 
for without it there could not be 
the cumulative knowledge which 
made possible the technology that 
changed his physical and _ social 
world. Man’s superiority over other 
creatures, limited solely to mind 
and hands, could not have been 
realized unless he had learned to 
communicate with his _ fellows 
through speech and written sym- 
bols. Physically, man is an animal 
inferior to most others in speed, 
strength, and ability to cope un- 
aided with his environment. It is a 
combination of language and mind 
that has made him lord of all crea- 
tures. 

An old field of knowledge tends 
to be taken for granted. Communi- 
cation is no exception. Administra- 
tors have but recently discovered 
its importance in maintaining good 
human relations. 

The simplest form of communi- 
cation involves three basic ele- 
ments: a sender, a meaning, and a 
receiver. Communication has a 
three-dimensional concept: up, 
down, and across. What are the 
problems, attitudes, desires, and 
opinions of (a) those above us, 
(b) those below us, and (c) those 
on the same organizational level? 
The answer, of course, lies in one 
word, communication. How well 
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we can detect problems, solve prob- 
lems, and prevent problems from 
arising depends largely on the ad- 
ministrative ability to communi- 
cate up, down, and across. 

From this point of view, there 
are four main purposes in the utili- 
zation of communication in our ed- 
ucational institutions: (1) effi- 
ciency; (2) democracy; (3) team- 
work; and (4)  job-satisfaction. 
Zach purpose is not a separate 
unity in itself, but is related to the 
others. Efficiency, for example, is 
impossible to achieve without dem- 
ocratic means, teamwork, and job- 
satisfaction. 

A brief description of each pur- 
pose follows: 

1. Efficiency. Individuals and 
groups at all levels perform best 
when they know (a) what is go- 
ing on, (b) why it is going on, (c) 
how it is going on, and (d) the 
probable effects on the individual 
and his group. Ignorance and un- 
certainty lead to inefficiency and 
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poor morale. Knowledge and efh- 
ciency go hand in hand. 

2. Democracy. The twentieth 
century is said to be the age of the 
coaamon man. Regardless of the 
accuracy of this statement, if de- 
mocracy is to survive as a way of 
life, it must work in all areas of 
life and not be confined merely 
to political government, both in 
policy-making and in policy-inter- 
pretation. 

3. Teamwork. Common under- 
standings stem from common in- 
formational sources. When the ad- 
ministration, faculty, and students 
all share in the general information, 
a sound foundation is laid for 
teamwork. 

4. Job-satisfaction. School ad- 
must aim for job- 
satisfaction for each individual in 
his academic, social, and cocurricu- 
lar activities. Good communication 
leads to selfidentification of the in- 
dividual and the school he attends. 
Job-satisfaction makes for loyalty, 
provides for a feeling of belonging- 
ness, gives a feeling of pride in the 
school attended, and motivates each 
person to give his best at all times. 


ministration 


COMMON BARRIERS 


If communication is so important 
in maintaining good human rela 
tions, why has not school commu- 
nication succeeded in solving com- 
munication problems? There are 
many answers to this question, 
each one constituting a barrier to 
communication. Some administra- 
tors assume that good communica- 
tion is going on although no offi- 
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cial message was given. Others 
have no concern with communica- 
tion to persons on lower organiza- 
tional levels. 
pressed in: 


Their attitude is ex- 
“Get ‘em young; treat 
‘em rough; and tell ‘em nothing.” 
Some administrators may wish to 
communicate, but fail to do so be- 
cause of faulty organization ma- 
chinery. They may communicate 
down, for example, but fail utterly 
in learning what students and fac- 
ulty members think. 

Another barrier m: ry be called 
“hidden agenda.” We communi- 
cate more by what we do not say 
than by our spoken words. Pre- 
occupation with our thoughts pre- 
vents us from returning greetings 
from our colleagues and stdents. 
Hidden frequent 
trouble-maker. 

“Emotional inhibitions” 
said to be another barrier. Ameri- 
cans are traditionally inhibited 
when they wish to express some of 
their innermost thoughts and feel- 
ings. We often fail to tell our boss 
or our file clerk how much we ap- 
preciate what he is doing. Or we do 
not know how to receive such com- 
pliments with easy grace. Perhaps 
the greatest single barrier to good 
communication is the peculiar kind 
of emotional inhibition which our 
present-day culture sanctions. 

A lack of rapport between send- 
er and receiver constitutes another 
barrier. Unless there is common 
sympathy and understanding be- 
tween sender and receiver there 
can be no message relayed. The ad- 
ministrator should be an easy per- 
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son in whom to confide. When are 
we going to learn that listening is 
as important and difficult as speak- 
ing and writing. 


SEMANTIC BARRIER 


Semantics must also be men- 
tioned as a barrier to communica- 
tion. The sender must take care 
that the receiver knows the partic- 
ular meaning of the word as the 
sender is using it. For example, 
much of our misunderstanding to- 
day is owing to our differences in 
understanding such words as so- 
cialism, truth, teach, and indoctri- 
nate. Often a clear understanding 
demands the careful defining of 
key words. It must be taken 
into account, also, that people vary 
greatly in both verbal ability and 
training. Many would-be senders 
of information fail because they 
cannot express clearly in words, 
oral or written, what they wish to 
say. The potential receiver cannot 
be expected to understand what 
the sender fails to send. 

Experiential differences between 
sender and receiver can become a 
barrier between sender and receiv- 
er. The sender of the message may 
know what he has in mind, but he 
must realize that the receiver mere- 
ly hears with his ears, while he 
understands with his past experi- 
ence. Much of the difficulty be- 
tween administration and faculty 
and students and teachers is owing 
to lack of common experiences. 
But, empathy allows us to be other 
than we are, at least for the mo- 
ment. A counselor at 40 can use 


empathy, and imagine what it is 
like to be just crazy about football, 
fast driving in open cars, staying 
out late at noisy parties. The ad- 
ministrator who masters empathy 
will be rewarded in no small meas- 
ure. 

There is a strong association be- 
tween the sender and his commu- 
nication. This may constitute a bar- 
rier. No receiver can complete- 
ly disassociate the communication 
heard with the person sending the 
message. Lack of voice and body 
control may cause the spoken 
words to have a diametrically op- 
posite meaning for the receiver. 
Sometimes bodily gestures and 
voice inflections carry more mean- 
ing than spoken words. Just as an 
obviously frightened man can hard- 
ly utter words needed to calm an 
uncertain audience, a person with 
a reputation for harsh and unfair 
treatment in his associations is 
hardly the person to represent the 
administration with a sweetness- 
and-light message designed for stu- 
dents. The effective communicator 
is the person who has the reputa- 
tion of practicing what he preaches. 

There are many means of com- 
munication, both spoken and writ- 
ten. Spoken communication in- 
cludes counseling, interviewing, 
discussions, panels, forums, and lec- 
tures. Written communication in- 
cludes memoranda, letters, bulle- 
tin boards, charts, graphs, and 
posters. All need to be carefully 
prepared. What good is an idea 
that is not clearly and logically ex- 
pressed? 7 ad 
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An Idea Makes the Difference 
Writing and Composing 
BERTRAND EVANS 
In The English Journal 


AS 
of i] / OST of the students who 
have entered my freshman compo- 
sition classes in the past dozen 
years have written a good deal in 
high school. The “typical” fresh- 
man took English all four years. 
He wrote something for his Eng- 
lish class nearly every week—not 
always something finished and 
elaborate, but something that was 
called a “theme,” “report,” or 
“written exercise.” 

Writing experiences of any kind 
are better than none. All exercises 
in writing give practice in using 
words and structuring sentences. 
Moreover, one sort of written ex- 
ercise may be as useful as another 
in bringing language troubles in- 
to the open, where attention can be 
drawn to them and remedies ap- 
plied. Through such exercises— 
whatever their kind—students un- 
questionably learn to write bet- 
ter. 

But though they learn to “write” 
better, do they necessarily learn 
any more about “composing”? It is 
with composing that I am con- 
cerned here. 

At this point, possibly, the har- 
assed English teacher, frantic with 
trying to reach the bottom of a 
stack of 150 papers on her dining 
room table before the next set 
comes in, will toss me aside: “What! 
I haven’t enough to do with mis- 
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spelled words, nonparallel elements, 
grotesque sentences, and chaotic 
organizations? I must take on some- 
thing else? I give up!” 

But what I am suggesting here 
need not increase the teacher's 
burden, for it implies not more 
writing to be read, but less—and 
better. I mean to say that if she 
gets a student to compose a para- 
graph she has done something more 
significant than if she gets him to 
write a 20-page “term paper” with 
no higher sense of need than that 
of accumulating many facts. Let 
me make clear at once that my 
“composing” does not necessitate 
poems, short stories, novels, 
dramas, or operas. I have in mind 
composing expository pieces—es- 
says and, perhaps especially, para- 
graphs. The heart of this import- 
ant task for the teacher is seme- 
how to make students understand 
that though it is easy enough to 
“write,” it is quite impossible to 
“compose” without an idea. 

The first necessity is to break our 
vicious habit of always using eith- 
er a general or a narrowed topic as 
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the starting-point for composition. 
But if we should not give them a 
topic to start them off, what should 
we give them? We can give them 
an idea—and by doing so we take 
one step toward the fixing of a 
sense of composition in their minds. 
There is, of course, nothing new 
in this suggestion. All teachers of 
composition, I suspect, and certain- 
ly all writers of textbooks on com- 
position, lay stress on what is 
called—but, I think, improperly— 
the “topic sentence.” Many teach- 
ers make a practice of writing a 
topic sentence, more precisely a 
“thesis sentence,” on the board and 
asking the class to write a para- 
graph developing it. 
Since students will 
variably do what we 
when they are 


almost in- 
call “com- 
started off 
almost in- 
variably merely “write” when they 
are started off with a topic, wheth- 
er general or “narrowed,” why not 
simply start them off always with 
the idea? Give them not “Hamlet, 
or “Hamlet’s Conduct,” or even 
Hamlet’s Conduct in the Scene 
with His Mother,” but “Hamlet’s 
conduct in the scene with his moth- 
er shows him to be raving mad.” Is 
not this what I have been point- 
ing toward? 

Well, no. Unfortunately, the so- 
lution to this hardest task of the 
teacher of composition is not so 
absurdly simple. The device is in- 
complete and imperfect by itself, 
first, precisely because it does sup- 
ply the student with an idea. It 
limits him to the development of 


pose” 
with an idea and will 


other people's ideas. It is uncertain 
that there is any true purpose in 
learning to compose rather than 
write if one is only to assemble ele- 
ments of matter in support of ideas 
supplied by others. The device can 
even be a wicked one, since it will 
sometimes compel students to ac- 
cumulate details to support ideas 
that they do not think true and that 
may, in fact, be quite false. It may 
be, for example, that a student who 
has read Hamlet with unusual per- 
ceptiveness will regard the state- 
ment that “Hamlet’s conduct in the 
scene with his mother shows him 
to be raving mad” as entirely mis- 
taken; it may seem to him more 
honest to demonstrate that “Ham- 
let’s conduct in the scene with his 
mother shows him to be extra- 
ordinarily sane.” 

There is, however, a practical 
remedy for this defect of the de- 
vice, and that is to provide only 
the frame of an idea, leaving the 
key words to be supplied by stu- 
dents according to their sense of 
what is true; thus, “Hamlet’s con- 
duct in the scene with his mother 
shows him to be . . .” Perhaps this 
adaptation of the device of the 
given idea has greatest value as a 
bridge, leading students from the 
development of other people’s 
ideas to the development of their 
own. 

Even with this adaptation, how- 
ever, and though repeated many 
times, the device of the given idea 
is not potent enough to accomplish 
what most needs to be accom- 
plished; it does not fix the sense 
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of composition in students’ minds. 

But there is another, far more 
drastic device which can be used 
to reinforce this one. Instead of 
confronting students with either 
the usual topic, or the less-usual 
given idea as starting point, one 
can set before them two or even 
three random, widely separated 
elements of “matter” in the form 
of factual statements, thus: (1) 
“Jupiter is the largest planet in our 
solar system.” And (2) “Among the 
richest resources of the Pacific 
Northwest are its forests of Doug- 
las fir.” The directions for the ex- 
ercise are simple: “Write a single 
paragraph in which you use these 
two statements, along with appro- 
priate details which you supply as 
integral parts. Do not use either 
as the topic sentence.” 

For the student, this is a cruel as- 
signment! For the teacher, the 
spectacle of straining faces and 
stalled pencils—which would have 
started flying had a topic been pre- 
sented—m: LV be a salutary experi- 
ence. 

Of course, the teacher who ex- 
pects a student to produce a mas- 
terpiece in this way will be disap- 
pointed; the exercise is only an ex- 
ercise and should be approached 
as such. But it mav make a point 
that she had despaired of making. 

Then there might follow a cal- 
culated discussion: How long did 
students delay before they started 
writing? Why did they delay? What 
was going on in their minds? What 
were they searching for during the 


minutes before they began to 
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write? From this discussion per- 
haps the indispensable realization 
will emerge: that what they found 
themselves compelled to search for 
was an idea, without which they 
could not involve the given dispar- 
ate elements of matter as integral 
parts of a paragraph; that, once 
found, this idea served the same 
purpose that was served in preced- 
ing writing assignments by the 
idea-statement given by the teach- 
er; and that although the need had 
never seemed so urgent to them, an 
idea that will serve the identical 
purpose is also indispensable when 
they are asked to write on any 
“topic.” 

But students have taken 
exercises in composing from these 
extremely opposed starting places, 
will they compose when once more 
they are confronted with a “topic”? 
The obvious way to find whether 
the sense of necessity for idea has 
carried confront them 
again with a topic. Some will fail 
the test at first; they will start writ- 
ing at the drop of a hat, or they 
dutifully “narrow” 
“organize” it by 
outlining. They will “write on the 
topic” in the same old way. But if 
these three possible starting points 
of composition—given idea, given 
elements of matter, given topic—are 
alternated by the teacher, she may 
eventually succeed in insinuating 
into students’ minds, and even in 
establishing permanently there, the 
sense of necessity for idea, the 
sense of dissatisfaction with mere 
writing, the sense of composition. ® 
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More than Cooking and Sewing 


Teen-Age Marriage and the Homemaking Teacher 


Mitprep H. SNOWBERGER 
In NEA Journal 


) 
shee than two weeks before 
the end of the past school year, a 
tenth-grade girl told me she had 
been married a few days previously 
and would have to stop school. 
Since her parents would not allow 
her and her husband to stay with 
them, they would have to live with 
in-laws in another town. At the age 
of 16, her education had come to 
a halt, and she had suddenly been 
catapulted into adulthood. 

Variations of this case could be 
recounted by teachers and admin- 
istrators everywhere. The disturb- 
ing increase of marriages among 
high-school girls presents a chal- 
lenge which no homemaking teach- 
er should ignore. The very nature 
of her education and of the home- 
making classes provides the home- 
making teacher with the opportu- 
nity to prepare girls for the respon- 
sibilities of marriage. Indeed, for 
the past several years leaders in 
the field have been advocating 
family-centered teaching including 
all areas of homemaking, and home- 
economics teachers have been 
striving to be something more than 
“cooking and sewing teachers.” 

Every girl has visions of herself 
in white satin walking down the 
church aisle, but few girls of high- 
school age realize that with that 
walk a whole life pattern changes. 
Usually these young brides will, 
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for a time, spend eight hours a day 
in the business world in addition 
to performing the homemaking 
tasks of laundering, sewing, clean- 
ing, preparing meals, entertaining, 
and marketing. After children be- 
gin to arrive, these tasks multiply, 
and the homemakers find them- 
selves also being nurses, psychol- 
ogists, and chauffeurs. Training for 
most of these tasks can and should 
be provided in a_ well-rounded 
homemaking curriculum. Former- 
ly, these skills were learned at 
home, but the great increase in the 
number of working mothers has 
changed this pattern in the family 
life. 

The girls in one of my senior 
classes sputtered indignantly when 

I asked them which of the factors 
yc family background, re- 
ligion, or economic status—they con- 
sidered most important in making 
a good marriage, and why. 

I hadn’t mentioned love, and to 
them it was the only thing that 
mattered—if you were in love, all 
the other things would work out. 
I assured them that I was not ig- 
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noring love, but rather I was as- 
suming that love must be there, or 
one would not be contemplating 
marriage in the first place. 

Their reaction clearly showed the 
path which my teaching must take. 
Several of the girls who were en- 
gaged knew the incomes of their 
fiances. Using these figures as a 
basis, we worked out a budget for 
a newly married couple. Inciden- 
tally, once when I was having a 
class do this, one girl had an $87- 
per-month car payment in her bud- 
get but nothing for rent or food. 
She calmly told me that she and 
her fiance planned to live with his 
parents until the car was paid for 
—and they did. 

After making out the budget, the 
class visited stores to learn costs of 
food items; then, keeping with- 
in the budget, they planned menus 
for a week. The girls, working in 
“family” groups of two, prepared 
menus and recorded the cost of the 
goods needed. 

As the year progressed, the class 
visited trailer parks, heard a real- 
estate agent talk about buying 
houses, collected estimates on costs 
of utilities and appliances, studied 
the buying of clothing for children 
and adults, learned about marriage 
laws and customs, and took the 
Red Cross home-nursing course. 

] have been talking here about 
senior girls. What about the ones 
who marry before their senior 
year? 

Sometimes these younger brides 
stay in school, but often they stop 
because of pregnancy. If it is at 
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all possible, these girls should re- 
turn to school and graduate. Some- 
times parents are willing to baby- 
sit so that their daughters can com- 
plete their high-school education. 
Schools have differing policies re- 
garding married pupils; many al- 
low them to remain in school or 
return to graduate. 

The purpose of homemaking at 
the high-school level is to prepare 
girls for the most important career 
in the world—that of being home- 
makers in the fullest sense of the 
word. We must begin that educa- 
tion in the junior-high school and 
lead the pupils to see the import- 
ance of being efficient managers 
of time, energy, and money. 

We must constantly keep before 
them the necessity of equipping 
themselves to earn a living in the 
business world, thus urging them 
to delay marriage until after grad- 
uation. Usually, taking a poll of 
the class to determine how many 
mothers work outside of the home 
will be enough to give meaning to 
these admonitions. 

As homemaking teachers, we 
must be prepared to do all of this. 
The cliche, “The hand that rocks 
the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world,” was never more true 
than it is today. Women are doing 
more work outside the home, hand- 
ling more money, and having more 
babies than they were even a 
decade ago. The teen-age marriage 
presents a challenge to all home- 
making teachers, one which we 
must meet, not tomorrow or next 
year, but today. “@ 





W hat Can Be Done About It? 


How “Free” Are Free Public Secondary Schools? 


FRANK NANIA 


In The Educational Forum 


iain the famous Kalamazoo 
Case of 1872 we have pointed with 
great pride to our “free” public 
secondary schools. However, there 
is ample evidence—as gathered 

a number of studies on the subject 


—that they are far from “free.” 


Though not as widely known and 
pondered as it ought to be, it has 
been shown that pupils, are re- 
quired, expected, or compelled by 
social pressure to make cash ex- 


penditures in order to participate 
in the different programs offered to 
them. A partial list of such school- 
incurred expenses includes admis- 
sion charges to dances, parties, ath- 
letic contests, and dramatic produc- 
tions; dues for class, clubs, and 
student-body membership; fees for 
laboratory sciences, mechanical 
drawing, woodworking, and other 
courses; charges for lockers, towels, 
gym waits: domestic-science 
forms, textbooks, workbooks, pen- 
cils, ink, subscriptions to the school 
newspaper and yearbook; and cer- 
tain costs associated with gradua- 
tion. 

These are the items included in 


uni- 


a study made in 1937 by Harold. 


Hand. Hand has made later studies 
also and has been joined by a num- 
ber of other researchers who have 
concerned themselves with this se- 
rious subject and have added addi- 
tional “hidden costs” to the list. 
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In 1942-43 Paul Jacobson com- 
pleted and reported on a study set 
in motion by Hand for the Nation- 
al Youth Administration to evalu- 
ate more objectively the arbitrary 
figure of six dollars a month the 
National Youth Administration as- 
sisted students to earn. Although 
this study was primarily concerned 
with the effectiveness of the NYA’s 
assistance to secondary students, 
the data collected definitely 
trated the relationship between the 
economic factor and secondary at- 
tendance. This point was stressed 
by Jacobson in the summary of his 





illus- 


findings: 
“Certainly no one can claim that 


.the children from the lower eco- 


nomic groups have equal access to 
educational opportunities when the 
average expenditures for the stu- 
dents are nearly $90 a year. For 
professional workers the expendi- 
ture of $80-$90 to pay the running 
expenses of boys and girls is a small 
matter. For families with annual 
incomes of $1000 or less (and one- 
third of the families in this coun- 
try had incomes of $1000 or less 
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in 1942), such an expenditure is an 
impossibility.” 

Other researchers have arrived 
at their findings from different 
viewpoints as their interest has dic- 
tated—by size of community or 
subject by subject, the 
extracurricular angle, or the eco- 
nomic and_ social status. 
studies all have indicated that the 
public secondary school is not a 
cost-free institution and that cer- 
tain classes of students participate 
more fully than do others. in the 
school program. In effect, these 
findings bring one to the realization 
that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity can never exist as long as 
students are required to make out- 
of-pocket expenditures. 

To help eliminate some of the 
unnecessary expenditures that stu- 


school, 


dents are required, expected, or so- 
cially compelled to make, it is rec- 
ommended that: 

The state departments of pub- 
lic instruction in the various states 
should undertake a comprehensive 
investigation to determine the ex- 
tent of magnitude of the costs be- 
ing imposed on public-school stu- 
dents. The results of such a study 
may be.expected to be of interest 
and concern to local boards of edu- 
teachers, 
organiza- 


administrators, 
parent-teacher 


cation, 
parents, 
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tions, 
form 
tions. 
Administrators should guard 
against offering a program which 
cannot be adequately financed 
through taxation. It might be found 
be better to omit some of the 
more expensive activities entirely 
than to impose conditions of cost 
which make it possible for only 
the children of the upper-income 
groups to participate. 
Administrators, working with 
teachers and other interested per- 
sons, should evaluate cocurricular 
activities in terms of their educa- 
tional value with a goal of elimi- 
nating those activities which are of 
questionable value and making 
those activities of value equally 
available to all students. 

4. School officials and _ school 
personnel should make a careful 
examination of many of the expen- 
sive customs of little or no educa- 
tional value. Examples of these are 
customs associated with class mem- 
bership, trips, and graduation. 

5. Educators should take the ini- 
tiative in asking local leaders to 
voice their opinion to state legis- 
lators so as to secure more revenue 
for the public school in order to 
programs 


and advisory groups, and 
the basis for recommenda- 


provide all desirable , 
without cost to students. e 


© It is said that we spend more on wild life than we do on 
child life in this country. Parents will find this a puzzling 
distinction—From Banking. 
® It costs more now to amuse a child than it used to cost 
to educate his father.—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





They May Harbor Countless Germs 
Sterilization of School-Band Wind Instruments 


Artuur H. Bryan 
In School Science and Mathematics 


J/t/ 
; all schools sponsor 
some sort of an orchestra or band 
which involves purchase and ex- 
change by many students of brass 
or reed instruments. The school 
public-health worker, hygienist, or 
music teacher—as well as the pro- 
fessional + musician—should give 


some thought to the possible risks 
which may be incurred. 

Nurses and doctors, as a neces- 
sary hygienic measure, keep ther- 
mometers in alcohol, and rinse them 
in an antiseptic solution before us- 
ing them in the patient’s mouth. 


Housewives, too, rinse their dishes 
in hot water in order to sterilize 
them. Most players of wihd instru- 
ments, however, are very careless in 
these matters. Is it hygienically 
safe for student musicians to play 
each other's instruments? Is it im- 
portant that mouth pieces be 
cleansed regularly? Do not brass 
and reed mouthpieces need some 
kind of sterilization? 

The mouth—as is well known— 
harbors literally millions of micro- 
organisms. The brass cup mouth- 
pieces that come directly in con- 
tact with the musician’s moist lips 
and the reed instrument held for 
long periods of time in the musi- 
cian’s mouth may pick up many 
thousands of oral bacteria. These, 
in turn, can reinfect an individual 
playing the instrument if hygienic 
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measures are not previously car- 
ried out by sterilizing or, at least, 
cleaning the mouthpiece regularly. 
Such were th ~onsiderations which 
led to a stud, in the bacteriology 
laboratory of brass and reed instru- 
ment mouthpieces belonging to 
school bands and orchestras. The 
following are a few of the observa- 
tions made during the study. 

The tuba, trombone, French 
horn, and cornet contained the 
fewest numbers of microbes. Bac- 
terial counts in the brass mouth 
pieces varied directly with the 
lapse of cleaning. The reed instru- 
ments harbored millions of possible 
pathogenic micrococci, with the 
numbers, generally, directly pro- 
portional to the recency of cleans- 
ing or disinfecting. The smallest 
reed instrument mouthpieces, such 
as oboe, bassoon, clarinet, and sax- 
ophone, harbored the greatest num- 
ber of microbes, often too numer- 
ous for an accurate colony count. 

Students who washed or ster- 
ilized their brass mouthpieces in 
hot, soapy water daily reduced the 
bacterial count to a comparatively 
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few air microbes and relatively few- 
er micrococci. Boiling brass instru- 
ment mouthpieces for 20-30 min- 
utes sterilized them completely, or 
reduced the microbial flora to a 
negligible number. 

The reed instruments need spe- 
cial prophylactic attention, for the 
reeds themselves are damaged by 
boiling or by using soapy water. 
Reed _ instrument mouthpieces 
rinsed for 10 minutes in various 
dilutions of hypochlorous acid, 
which liberates nascent chlorine, 
reduced microbial counts to as low 
as 30,000 per 150 ce. of wash 
water. When 5 parts per million 
hypochlorous acid, the weakest 
strength tested, was used, it re- 
quired two hours before the reeds 
were comparatively germ free. 

Twenty-four hour immersion. in 
any of the various antiseptics 
tested apparently did not injure ma- 
terially the vibratory movements of 
the reeds. Musicians played them 
afterward. If the reeds were soaked 
in any of the 20-odd antiseptics 
tested for only half an hour, and 
washed in warm water to remove 
the antiseptic and finally dried im- 
mediately, the reeds (both wood 
and plastic) were not injured. 

The mouthpieces minus the reeds 
were rendered practically sterile by 
immersion for half an hour in any 
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of the antiseptics tested. Brasses 
need only boiling for 20 minutes or 
immersion in any antiseptic solu- 
tion to render them virtually ster- 
ile. Any antiseptics on the market, 
suitable for use on wind _instru- 
ments, will give germicidal coeffi- 
cients as indicated in their circu- 
lars. Because all these antiseptics 
are subject to government foods 
and drugs assay, they can be re- 
lied on. 

Our observations indicated very 
little, if anv damage to reeds soak- 
ed in standard, nonirritating anti- 
septics, especially if they are set 
aside to dry out and harden for a 
few days. The exceptions, accord- 
ing to musicians, are the chlorine 
liberating antiseptics. These are 
bleaching agents, which whiten, 
then soften, and finally harden the 
reeds, so that they become hard to 
play. 

The writer has done work with 
air, mouth, dust, book, and lip bac- 
teria. I have never seen such ap- 
palling bacterial contamination as 
can be washed from the mouth- 
pieces of foul reed instruments. 
Cesspools could be clean by com- 
parison. Certainly school authori- 
ties should insist on the simple 
sterilization of wind instrument 
mouthpieces before exchange or 
use asa hygienic necessity. e 


/ : 
ae one child reported that his mother had found 
lice in his hair, the principal started examining all the 
children’s heads in school. That night David reported to 


his mother, 


“Mr. Stegall is examining our heads to see if 


we have lights in them.”—From The Oklahoma Teacher. 
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Classrooms, Again.—It is perfect- 
ly obvious that there are classroom 
shortages in the United States. The 
severity of the shortage, however, 
is less obvious and has given rise 
to a good many arguments. 

The National Education Associ- 
ation and the AFL-CIO argue that 
there is a serious shortage, as shown 
by the annual “ figures 
issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Accordingly, they are back- 
ing the Murray- Metcalf bill, a 
large-grant proposal to increase 
teachers’ salaries and to accelerate 
school construction. 

Hearings on_ the bill 
brought a string of witnesses to the 
new Senate Office Building. Most 
of the same witnesses then ad- 
journed to the House Office Build- 
ing where they repeated their story 
before the House Subcommittee on 
General Education. 

Walter W. Heller, economic con- 
sultant for NEA, brought chuckles 
to the audience during a colloquy 
with Senator James E. Murray. The 
senior sponsor of the bill wanted to 
know about a claim by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce that the 
states could afford to build their 
own schools and that they didn’t 
need federal aid. 

Replied Dr. Heller: “Senator, 
vou are now asking me to jump 
from economic analysis to psycho- 
analysis.” He then said that the 
facts do not bear out the Cham- 
ber’s claim, that states find their 
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fiscal resources under great strain 
to meet current needs, while future 
needs predictably will be higher. 

Two chief state school officers— 
Thomas D. Bailey of Florida and 
Charles Boehm of Pennsylvania— 
took the stand to advocate the Mur- 
rav-Metcalf bill as a means of im- 
proving education facilities in their 
states. 

Sandwiched between these and 
other witnesses, there were appear- 
ances of spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration to testify on their own 
proposal for debt service. 

They did their best to explain 
and defend a belated addition to 
the President's program, described 
by one evnical observer as an at- 
tempt to eat a nonexistant cake 
without paving for it. 

There is no provision in the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed 1960 bud- 
get for this new program; never- 
theless, it was offered as a $3 bil- 
lion measure to help schools. This 
provoked the charge from Sen. 
Murray that the bill was designed 
to he ‘Ip bankers, not schools. 

At the heart of the measure are 
federal debt-service commitments 
at the rate of $600 million each 
vear for five years. These commit- 
ments will be made by the federal 
government to secure certain obli- 
gations of the local taxing district. 

Default by the local district 
would shift the load to the feder- 
al government with matching ef- 
forts by the state, but it would not 
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relieve the local district of liability 
because the local district would 
then become indebted to the fed- 
eral government for the loan, plus 
interest. 

Not clear is the “reasonable tax 
effort” which the local tax unit must 
make under the proposal. This 
“reasonable” effort is not yet de- 
fined and will have to be worked 
out for each state under a plan it 
must file with the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Outlook for the debt-service plan 
is rather slim. Prospects for the 
Murrav-Metcalf bill are excellent in 
the Senate, rather the 


House. 


poor in 


Student Loans.—When Congress 
passed the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act last August, it included 
a provision for student loans, start- 
ing at $47.5 million during 1958- 
59, and rising to $90 million by 
1961-62. For the first year, it ac- 
tually made $6 million available. 

Applications started to pour in 
and the U. S. Office of Education 
found that requests came to $61 
million. The result was a cut to ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the 
amount requested. 

Commissioner Lawrence G. Der- 
thick said that 
genuine interest among colleges 


there was “more 
and universities than anyone had 
any reason to expect.” Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, described the 
applications as the biggest surprise 
of the whole new law and said that 
they were a startling innovation in 
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thinking about loans for students. 

The allocations among the more 
than 1200 participating colleges 
provoked some complaints. Several 
received less than $200 and a few 
even less than $100, thus giving 
rise to the question whether the 
paperwork and effort were worth 
the skimpy results. 

The small allocations, of course, 
reflect small requests, usually by 
small colleges. Those institutions 
which had asked for large amounts 
in the first place eventually re- 
ceived large allocations. All re- 
quests, however, were subject to 
the 90 percent cut. 

Explaining the cut to a mere 10 
percent of the requested amounts, 
Homer D. Babbidge, head of the 
USOE financial-aids branch, ex- 
plained: “As for the distribution of 
these funds: This has been done 
solely according to the provisions. 
We are very hopeful that Congress 
will act favorably on the Presi- 
dent’s supplementary request.” 

This request is now pending. It 
calls for $75 million more for cur- 
rent programs under NDEA, “of 
which $25,000,000 shall be capital 
contributions to student loan funds 
for which applications have been 
filed on or before January 6, 
1959 . 

The President's message says that 


“this proposed supplemental appro- 


priation is needed as early as pos- 
sible.” 


Overhaul Needed.— A conference 
of U. S. and Canadian labor edu- 
Washington 


cation directors in 
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heard a call for a complete finan- 
cial overhaul of the American 
school system. George Meany, pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIQ, said, “There 
is no point in further talk of meet- 
ing this problem at the school- 
district level or even the communi- 
tv or state level. Their tax well has 
run dry.” . 

He told the delegation: “The re- 
sponsibility of rebuilding our school 
plant to regain the advantage we 
have lost to Soviet Russia is not 
a local problem.” The only way to 
end the critical shortage of teach- 
ers is “to establish higher salary 
levels Our federal govern- 
ment must assume the responsi- 
bility for action because we can 
look to no other sou’*e to assume 
the financial burden.” 

Mr. Meany went on to denounce 
the “waste of time and human re- 
sources” arising out of the difficul- 
ties connected with desegregation 
in the schools. “The time has come,” 
he said, “for federal authorities to 
bring about compliance with law 
and order and to accord Negro 
children their right to equal educa- 
tional opportunity.” 


Parents and Finances.—“Among 
middle-class, well-educated read- 
ers, the overriding concern of par- 
ents is how to get their kids through 
college.” This conclusion was re- 
ported by Robert Luce, assistant 
to the publisher of Changing Times. 

He told a group of Washington 
education editors that his company 
runs periodic checks on its readers 
in order to discover areas where 
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information is needed, where con- 
sumers feel they need more advice 
and facts. 

Education is a major concern, es- 
pecially higher education and its 
rising costs. Mr. Luce ventured the 
guess that the editors could run 
an article on the subject every 
month for a year without boring 
their audience. Reflecting this de- 
mand, he mentioned the use of a 
full-fledged education editor and 
the great number of items dealing 
with education. 


Educational TV.—A proposal to 
grant as much as $1 million annu- 
ally to each state for construction 
of educational television facilities 
again is in the limelight. A bill to 
this effect passed the Senate last 
vear but was stalled in the House 
before it could act on it. 

This year’s bill, S. 12, is spon- 
sored by Senator Warren Magnu- 
son (D-Wash.). It has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and is ready for considera- 
tion by the full Senate. House hear- 
ings have not yet been scheduled 
on the companion measure, HR 
1981, introduced by Representa- 
tive Stewart Udall (D-Ariz.) 

Specifically, the bill authorizes 
funds to acquire and install broad- 
casting equipment by schools, col- 
leges, or other organizations which 
sponsor ETV programs. 


Diploma Mills.—A festering prob- 


lem in American education cur- 
rently is being investigated by a 
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committee of the American Council 
on Education. The sore spot is the 
fraudulent school, the diploma mill, 
the mail-order educational institu- 
tion which undermines the reputa- 
tion of ethical schools and damages 
American prestige abroad. 

The subject is tricky because of 
the great difficulty in separating le- 
gitimate and constructive institu- 
tions from the fraudulent ones. If 
a list of shady operators should 
eventually be publicized, there is a 
danger that the results may be 
harmful because there is a demand 
for short-cut diplomas. Potential 
customers would find such a list 
useful in shopping for a suitable 
diploma. 

The effect of publicizing a list 
may well be to increase the distri- 
bution and availability of meaning- 


less diplomas rather than to elim- 
inate them. 
There 
schools which offer instruction by 
correspondence. Similarly there are 


are many reputable 


colleges and universities which, 
though not accredited by one of the 
regional associations, offer quality 
education. On the other hand, a 
large but unknown number of in- 
stitutions are colleges or universi- 
ties in name only. They specialize 
in a mail-order business, often with 
nothing but a small office, a clerk 
or two, a fancy name, and im- 
pressive-looking sheepskins. Their 
purpose is to make money by sell- 
ing bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s 
degrees to those willing to pay the 
price, but unwilling or unable to 
undertake the program of studies 


and to engage in the academic dis- 
ciplines normally required to earn 
college degrees. Alumni of such in- 
stitutions are free to go through 
life as “Dr. Jones,” indistinguish- 
able at first glance from college 
presidents, scientists, physicians, or 
philosophers who earned their de- 
grees or were honored for their 
achievements by a reputable insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

Apart from the damage done to 
collegiate standards, these fraudu- 
lent schools also produce adverse 
effects in foreign countries where 
students find great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad 
American schools. 

Dr. Hurst Anderson, president of 
American University in Washing- 
ton, is chairman of the ACE. com- 
mittee working on this matter. He 
said that more than 100 pseudo- 
schools in the U. S. are selling di- 
plomas by mail. He is hoping for 
a Congressional investigation to 
help protect students here and 
abroad. He said that hundreds of 
students—serious or otherwise—in 
Europe are participating in this 
type of mail-order education. The 
result is that U. S. schools have a 
reputation for being neither de- 
manding nor rewarding. 

The situation is particularly con- 
fusing to foreigners who are accus- 
tomed to a central Ministry of 
Education with jurisdiction over 
educational institutions. There is 
nothing comparable in the U. S. 
except for the publications listing 
accredited colleges and _ universi- 


ties. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

East Cleveland, Ohio: Harold L. 
Nichols, first assistant superintend- 
ent at Akron, has been named suc- 
cessor to O. J. Korb on his retire- 
ment in July. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.: Cloyd H. Mar- 
vin, who asked to be relieved of his 
duties, has been named president 
emeritus. 

San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege, Calif.: Ralph Prator will be 
inaugurated as first president in 
May. The institution began three 
years ago as the valley campus of 
Los Angeles State College. 

Hesston College, Kans.: Tilman 
R. Smith, formerly of Eureka, II1., 
has been named president. 


TEACHER- TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Colorado, Boulder: 
Everett V. Samuelson, formerly a 
specialist in state school adminis- 
tration for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is now director of the bu- 
reau of educational research and 
service, succeeding Stephen Ro- 
mine, now director of the college of 
education. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Neal Gross, formerly direc- 
tor of school-executive studies for 
the university, has been appointed 
professor of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Peter S. Mousolite, professor of 
Spanish at Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn., has been named spe- 
cialist for foreign language insti- 
tutes for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The institute program was 
authorized by the National Defense 
Education Act. 


Henry Hill, president of George 
Peabody College for Teacher, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been named presi- 
dent-elect of the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 


H. S. Talent Inventory 

A NATIONWIDE “talent inventory” 
research project to help high 
schools do a better job of identify- 
ing, developing, and utilizing stu- 
dent talents has been approved by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The 
four-vear program will be conduct- 
ed by the University of Pittsburgh, 
supported by the U. S. Office of Ed- 


ucation under the cooperative re- 


search program. 
The research study is intended 
to provide the first accurate pic- 


ture of the nation’s high-school stu- 
dents, their abilities, and their ca- 
reer plans. A battery of 26 tests— 
10 hours of testing to be given over 
a two-day period—will be given to 
500,000 selected pupils in 1400 
public, private, and parochial high 
schools across the country—approx- 
imately 5 percent of the total high- 
school enrolment. 

The tests will be designed 
to measure abilities, aptitudes, 
achievement, interests, and person- 
alitv. Questions will also cover 
socio-economic backgrounds of the 
students, cultural values in the 
home, health historv of the child, 
and occupational level of the fam- 
ilv. This will provide information 
designed to enable the schools to 
determine the nature of the pupils’ 
talents, career interests, educational 
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plans, and progress in their educa- 
tion toward their objectives. 
Follow-up checks of these same 
students are proposed for one, five, 
ten, and 20 years after high-school 
graduation, but the test, it is an- 
nounced, will be a one-time affair. 
The program will be directed by 
John C. Flanagan, professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh and di- 
rector of the American Institute for 
Research. The initial cost of the 
project will be approximately $500,- 
000, of which the university will 
provide about $75,000. The total 
it is es- 


than $1 


cost of the entire project, 


timated, will cost more 
million. 
Planning for the study was be- 


gun more than a year ago with 
financial support from the Office of 
Education, National Institute of 
Mental Health, National Science 
Foundation, and the Office of Naval 
Research. 

Even before the project got 
under criticism of it started 
to appear. Frederick M. Raubinger, 
state commissioner of education for 
New Jersey, speaking at the AASA 
convention, declared it could eas- 
ilv be the forerunner of a national 
svstem of examinations, “from 
which it follows that federally sanc- 


way, 


tioned tests open the door for fed- 


eral control of, or strong influence 
on, the curriculum.” 


AASA Resolutions 

A CONSTITUTIONAL amendment re- 
quiring two years of graduate work 
for new members was probably the 
most important resolution adopted 
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by the American Association of 
School Administrators in the clos- 
ing session of its annual convention 
in Atlantic City in February. The 
new rule goes into effect in Janu- 
ary, 1964. 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
convention included those which: 
urged school systems to guarantee 
all personnel full political equality 
by means of written policy; opposed 
federal legislation that would place 
federal control over schools or reg- 
the certificates of 
math, or other teachers; expressed 
fear of state and national examin- 
ation results without due regard for 
the objectives of the school and na- 
ture of the student body; 
ed that boards of education give 
careful study and consideration to 


ulate science, 


suggest- 


salary plans and other means of 
recognition designed to attract and 
retain teachers; and asserted the 
belief that adjustment to the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on segrega- 
tion can be achieved without aban- 
doning those “fundamental princi- 
ples of public policy which have 
established the public schools as 
the one sound educational institu- 
tion to be supported by public tax 
funds.” 


Training Institutes 
Pians for holding language insti- 
tutes and counseling and guidance 
this 
under the provisions of the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act, 
been announced by the U. 


training institutes summer, 
have 
S: OF- 
fice of Education. 
Language institutes, to improve 
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the teaching skills of elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers of 


modern foreign languages, will be- 


held at the University of Maine, the 
University of Michigan, Louisiana 
State University, and the ~Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

Thirty-two colleges and univer- 
sities will operate the counseling 
and guidance-training _ institutes, 
for improving the qualifications of 
counselors in the secondary schools. 

Federal funds for these institutes 
include provisions for stipends for 
public-school teachers in attend- 
ance and their dependents. 


Desegration Progress 

THE opening of schools on a deseg- 
regated basis in Norfolk and Ar- 
lington County, Va., in February 


brought to 798 the number of 
school districts that have begun the 


process in southern and _ border 
states, the Southern School News 
reports. * 

The publication points out that 

with 2896 bi-racial districts in the 
region, this leaves 9098 districts 
still segregated. 
_ The total of Negro children in 
the region in integrated situations is 
now 407,403, it reports. The term 
“integrated situation” is used to 
designate not the number of chil- 
dren in mixed classes, but the num- 
ber enrolled in a district at grade 
levels which have begun desegre- 
gation. 


International Understanding 
Tue need for increased and im- 
proved international understanding 


in education takes precedence over 
the widely-popular “math and sci- 
ence” movement in the nation’s cur- 
rent educational race against time, 
according to major speakers at the 
Fourteenth National Conference on 
Higher Education, held in Chicago 
in March. 

More study abroad by American 
undergraduates, more study of non- 
Western cultures in American col- 
leges, and the establishment of an 
international educational develop- 
ment fund were proposed by speak- 
ers and panelists. Major speakers 
were Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Harlan Cleveland of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and John Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard University. 

The conference was the largest 
in Association history. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Mar. 31-April 3, National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

April 1-4, National Council for 
Teachers of Mathematics, Dallas. 

April 12-18, National Library 
Week. 

April 13-16, 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Seattle, Wash. 

April 22-25, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


Department of 
NEA, 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
June 28-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
July 31-Aug. 7, World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 25-28, National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Buffalo, 
= s: e 
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Public Education in America; 
A New Interpretation of 
Purpose and Practice. Edited 
by George Z. Bereday and 
Luigi Volpicelli. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 1958. Pp. x + 212. $4.00. 
Seventeen leaders of education 

give in this book a comprehensive 
and objective appraisal of how our 
system functions in its variety of 
institutions from elementary school 
through college. 

In addition to covering the basic 
features of American education, 
the volume includes such subjects 
as religion in the schools, the race 
problem, federal control, pressure 
groups, attacks on the schools, and 
the teaching of international rela- 
tions. 


How to Understand and Teach 
Teen-Agers. John M. Gran. 
Minneapolis: T. $. Denison & 
Co., 1958. Pp. 229 + $3.95. 
This book is intended for parents 

as well as teachers. Consequently, 
it is relatively free of educational 
jargon and abounds with narra- 
tives, episodes, anecdotes, and illus- 
trative material. 

The author’s objectives are two: 
(1) show and (2) tell how to un- 
derstand and teach teen-agers. 

Mr. Gran is an assistant super- 
intendent of St. Paul, Minn., Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Public Schools and Moral Edu- 
cation. Neil Gerard McClus- 
key. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xxi 
+ 315. $6.00. 

From the origin of the American 


public school to the present day, 
educators have tried to state what 
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values should govern the school in 
its effort to form character and to 
inculcate value judgments. This is 
a history of the problem and an 
analysis of the solutions to it pro- 
posed by three men: Horace Mann, 
William Torrey Harris, and John 
Dewey. 

“The history of the common 
school, as seen through the work 
of Mann, Harris, and Dewey,” Fa- 
ther McCluskey concludes, shows 
“that the American people have 
been caught in an unresolved am- 
biguity. They have charged the 
school with a _ responsibility for 
character education, but they do 
not have a common view as to what 
this entails.” 


School Board Leadership in 
America. Edward Mowbray 
Tuttle. Danville, Ill.: The In- 
terstate Printers and Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1958. Pp. 320. $5.00. 
This book is concerned primarily 

with attitudes and ideals, with prin- 

ciples and standards, rather than 
with the facts of school-board func- 
tions, organization, and procedures. 

It is arranged in three parts. 
Part I deals with the various as- 
pects of service of local school 
boards to their communities. Part 
II is devoted to the school-boards 
association movement. Part III pre- 
sents the challenge of strengthen- 
ing our system of universal public 
education. 

The author was the first execu- 
tive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association, Inc., 
from 1949 to 1956. 


The Climate of Learning. Ord- 
way Tead. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. Pp. 62. $2.50. 


The author’s purpose is to iden- 
tify the specific factors that to- 
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gether make up an environment 
stimulating to both teacher and 
student. : 

The foreword, written by Archi- 
bald W. Anderson, says the book 
“constitutes a calm and perceptive 
proposal. It is an attempt at a 
sound design for higher education.” 

The Climate of Learning was 
presented in part as the first lec- 
ture in the John Dewey Society 
Lectureship Series. 

Dr. Tead is former chairman of 
the board of higher education, New 
York City, and chairman of the 
board of trustees, Briarcliff Col- 
lege. 


The New Mathematics. Irving 
Adler. New York: John Day 
1958. Pp. 


Company, 187. 


$3.75. 

This book, designed for both lay- 
men and teachers, reveals that the 
concepts of advanced mathematics 
lie hidden in the elementary mathe- 
matics learned in school. The au- 
thor shows the familiar origin of 
such unfamiliar concepts and terms 
of the new mathematics as groups, 
rings, fields, vector spaces, homo- 
morphisms, isomorphisms, and hom- 
ecmorphisms. 

The book will be helpful to high- 
school teachers who wish to enrich 
the curriculum. A short quiz is in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Aviation Units for the Primary 
Grades. Washington, D. C.: Nation- 
al Aviation Education Council, 
1959. Pp. 29. $.50. Units developed 
by teachers of the Syracuse, N. Y.., 
public schools. 

Tips and Games for the Class- 
room Teacher of Elementary Lan- 
guage Arts. New York: Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council, 1958. Pp. 
32. $.50. Discounts in quantity. 
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Horace Mann; Sower of Learn- 
ing. Cecile P. Edwards. Sam Hous- 
ton; Friends of the indians. Joseph 
Olgin. Juan Ponce de Leon; First 
in the Land. Bernadine Bailey. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958. First of a new series of Piper 
Books, biographical stories for pu- 
pils in grades four-six. $1.56 each. 

Language for Daily Use. (Fourth 
Edition.) Mildred A. Dawson, Mar- 
ian Zollinger, and Jonnie M. Miller. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1959. Grade Three, 
$2.56; Grades Four and Five, $2.68; 
Grade Six, $2.76; Grades Seven and 
Eight, $2.96. Teacher’s Editions 
available. 


SECONDARY 

The History of Our World. Ar- 
thur E. R. Boak, Preston W. Slos- 
son, Howard R. Anderson, and Hall 
Bartlett. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1959. Pp. xvi + 792. 
$5.28. A beautifully illustrated text- 
book. Also contains more than 75 
maps and 35 charts and tables. 

Graded Timed Writings. Mary 
Ellen Oliverio and Harold O. Palm- 
er. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 64. $1.28. 
A supplementary typing book. 

The Space Primer. San Diego, 
Calif.: Convair (Austronautics) Di- 
vision of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, 1959. Pp..72. Single copies 
free. A basic introduction to rock- 
etry and space for high-school 
use, prepared by the builders of the 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. 

Secondary School Art. Instruc- 
tional Guidelines Bulletin No. 14. 
Springfield, Mo., Public Schools. 
Pp. 70. $3.00. 

Physical Science for Progress. 
Milton O. Pella and Aubrey G. 
Wood. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 
515. $4.80. 

Trigonometry. Dorothy and Paul 
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revised and renormed— 

THE HENMON-NELSON TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY 
Tom A. Lamke and Martin J. Nelson 

Range—Grade 3 through college level 

convenient 30-minute working time (college level working time—40 
minutes) ® one set of directions to be given at the start of the test * cor- 





relations with criteria as high as with other longer tests 


cost 


* low per-pupil 


THE NELSON-DENNY READING TESTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Measure - Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Rate 


Martin J. Nelson and E. C. Denny. Revised by James I. Brown 


Range- 
convenient 
istration 


BOSTON 7 
MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (6 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 5 
GEORGIA 


30-minute working time 
simple scoring procedure 


h Ml. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Dcenteia , 


Grade 9 through graduate level 


" admin- 


revised format 
low per-pupil cost 


easv 
‘ ¢ 


GENEVA 
ILLINOIS 


DALLAS ! 
TEXAS 


PALO ALTO 
CALIFORNIA 





K. Rees, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 
318. $3.96. 

Resource Units for Classes with 
Puerto Rican Pupils; Secondary 
School Transition Stage. New York 
City Board of Education, 1958. Pp. 
120. $.75. 

Civil Service and the Citizen. U. 
S. Civil Service Commission, 1958. 
Pp. 38. A high-school study unit 
on the federal civil service. Avail- 
able from U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. $.35. 
Discounts in quantity. 


GUIDANCE 

So You Want to Be a Lawyer. 
William B. and Alan E. Nourse. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. 184. $2.75. 

College Teaching as a Career. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1958. Pp. 28. Free. 


1959 


Your Career in Business. A 
12-page brochure available from 
Bryant College, Providence, R. I. 

Accountancy; A Vocation and 
Profession. A. J. Penz. Physical 
Education. George K. Makechnie. 
Adult Education. Robert A. Luke. 
Recreation Leadership. W. C. Suth- 
erland. The Scientific Instrument 
Industry. James R. Irving. The Fine 
and Applied Arts. R. B. Farnum. 
Cambridge;’ Mass.: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. $1.00, each. Six 
new titles in the “Vocational and 
Professional Monographs” series. 


COLLEGE 

How to Pass High on College En- 
trance Tests: (Sixth Edition.) Da- 
vid R. Turner and Alison Peters. 
New York: Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959. Pp. vi + 256. 
$2.00. 

Keeping the University Free and 
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Growing. Herman Lee Donovan. 
Lexington, Ky.: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 162. 
$4.00. 


GENERAL 

Kalena. Esma Rideout Booth. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1958. Pp. 181. A story show- 
ing the conflict of the old and new 
ways in the Belgian Congo. 

The Handbook of Private Schools. 
(39th Edition.) Boston: Porter Sar- 
gent, 1958. Pp. xevi + 1142. $10.00. 

Outdoor Rambles. Stuart  L. 
Thompson. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1958. Pp. 147. $3.50. 
A nature study book unburdened of 
botanical, ornithological, or zoolog- 
ical terms. 

Interdisciplinary Team Research 
Methods and Problems. Margaret 
Barron Luszki. New York: New 
York University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xxvii + 355. $6.00. 


English Romantic Writers. Hen- 
ry M. Battenhouse. Great Neck, N. 
Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. 836. $1.95, paper; 
$3.50, cloth. 

English Pattern Practices, Eng- 
lish Pronounciation, Lessons in Vo- 
cabulary, and English Sentence 
Patterns. Robert Lado and Charles 
C. Fries. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1958. 
Pp. xxiv + 338, vii + 196, iv + 
144, and xvii + 324. $2.25 each. An 
intensive course in English. 

Fire Insurance Principles and 
Practices in School Districts Em- 
ploying Nationally Affiliated Busi- 
ness Officials. Paul B. Salmon. 
Evanston, Ill.: Association of 
School Business Officials of the U. 
S. and Canada, 1958. Pp. 88. $2.00. 

Great Writings of Goethe, Three 
Great Plays of Euripedes, and The 
Oedipus Play of Sophocles. New 
York: New American Library of 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[_] Ambco, Inc. 

(] Collier’s Encyclopedia 

(] Funk & Wagnalls 

[|] Houghton Mifflin Company 
[] Viewlex, Inc. 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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World Literature, 1958. $.75 each, 
paper bound. 

Guides to the Solution of Admin- 
istrative Staffing Problems. Rich- 
ard Wynn. Danville, Ill.: The Inter- 
state Publishers, Inc., 1958. Pp. 25. 
$1.00. 

Free and Inexpensive Pictures, 
Pamphlets, and Packets for Air/ 
Space Age Education. A 16-page 
booklet available from National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Free. 

Sociology and the Field of Edu- 
cation. Orville G. Brim, Jr. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1958. Pp. 93. $1.00. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Science for Progress. A series of 
filmstrips in color. Available 
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from Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. $38. Teacher’s 
Guide included. 

CRS 1959 Audio-Visual Catalog. 
Edited by Warren S. Freeman. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: Children’s Read- 
ing Service, 1959. Pp. 64. Free. An 
annotated list of phonograph rec- 
ords, filmstrips, and rhythm band 
instruments. 

Educational Filmstrip Catalog. 
Chicago: Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1959. Free. Includes a di- 
gest of the booklet, “Teaching with 
a Filmstrip” by Margaret Divizia. 

The Earth and Its Moons. Unit I 
of a new series of filmstrips on 
“The Story of the Universe.” Avail- 
able from Films for Education, 
1066 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
$36.00 for complete unit of six 
filmstrips. $7.50 each filmstrip. 





A Model 951-B 
Ambco ‘‘HAT’‘ with 
Featherweight 
Headset. 
> @Alternate 951-C 
' Standard Headset 


AMOCO, Inc. 


Auditory Equipment 
1222 W. Washington Bivd. 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


| 


The New Ambco “HAT” 
HEARING AMPLIFIER - 
FULLY TRANSISTORIZED 


For the Aurally Handicapped 


Hard-of-hearing children in speech 
auditory training classes learn to 
reproduce range, inflection and in- 
tonations of the human voice. “Flat” 
speech is corrected, child learns 
natural tones and proper formation 
of words. 


l 
| AMBCO, INC. 
l 1222 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 7 Calif. 


| Please send free literature on_ 


| ADDRESS. 
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’ The World’s Standard 
C A 5 i) E L L feccine Lanes Dictioneries 
The new CASSELL’S 


GERMAN DICTIONARY 


GERMAN-ENGLISH © ENGLISH-GERMAN 

Compiled by Dr. H. T. Bettéridge, Senior Lecturer 
in German at the University of Glasgow, with a 
foreword by Professor Gerhard Cordes of the 
University of Kiel. 

This superb, truly modern dictionary maintains 
the high standard of scholarship that made its 
predecessor, the “Breul,” the finest, most auth- 
oritative German dictionary in existence. 

Every entry has been carefully revised; hun- 
dreds of new entries have been added to cover 
contemporary, literary, practical, and colloquial 
German; terms introduced because of new scien- 
ti-ic, technical, political, and economic develop- 
ments have been included. And, in accordance 
with medern usage, the dictionary has been com- 
pletely reset in clear, Roman type. 

1,272 pages $7.00 plain, $7.75 thumb-indexed 


CASSELL’S NEW 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 


FRENCH-ENGLISH ® ENGLISH-FRENCH 
Completely re-edited, reset, and brought up to 
date with new words and expressions. 

This entirely new work, reset and remodeled from 
start to finish, makes available to language stu- 
dents an up-to-date vocabulary of 72,600 French- 
English terms, and 55,600 English-French terms. 
Here you will find the new terms that have come 
into use through developments in art, commerce, 
philosophy, etc., as well as the more important of 
the new scientific and technical words and 
phrases. 

1,312 pages $5.00 plain, $5.75 thumb-indexed 


CASSELL’S 
LATIN DICTIONARY 


LATIN-ENGLISH © ENGLISH-LATIN 

Revised by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A. and Joseph 
F. Charles, B.A. 

A dictionary of classic Latin with more than 28,- 
000 Latin entries and more than 17,000 English 
entries. 

Helpful features of this dictionary include: illus- 
tration of construction and usage by many quota- 
tions; numerous historical and geographical en- 
tries; etymologies; a geographical glossary of 
English names and places with their classic - 
equivalents; an explanation of the Roman calen- 
dar giving details of days and months. 

943 pages $5.00 plain, $5.75 thumb-indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





Collier's 


Encyclo 


A 


DIMENSION 
IN 


KNCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conven- 
tional encyclopedia practice, the edi- 
tors of Collier’s Encyclopedia have 
grouped all bibliographies as a separ- 
ate unit in the first 177 pages of 
Volume 29. This unique concept in en- 
cyclopedia publishing presents in a 
single bibliography, under 1,132 clear- 
ly defined subject headings, more than 
10,000 reference books encompassing 
every field of knowledge. Titles under 
the various subject headings are care- 
fully graded, from the simple to the 
complex. Books were selected because 
they are readily available, up-to-date, 
and printed in English. Annotations 
were added where necessary. In addi- 
tion, through the 400,000-entry Index, 


each volume is coordinated with the 
text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional 
acceptance by librarians and educators 
of this new dimension in encyclopedia 
bibliographies, the publishers of Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia pay tribute to the 
librarians who conceived and who con- 
tinuously up-date this valuable refer- 
cnee tool. 

Chicf Dibliographer: Robert Earn- 
est Kingery. Associate Bibliographers: 
Reginald R. Hawkins, Beatrice Bergen 
Libaire, and William J. Roehrenbeck. 
Assistant Bibliographers: Herbert T. 
Cahoon, Gilbert A. Cam, Carol Selby, 
and Elizabeth H. Weeks. Library Con- 
sultant and Advisory Editor: Louis 
Shores. 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR additional information, price eatalog 
and curriculum-aid booklets. Educational Division, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 





